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FOR YOU, MR. non 


ET’S have a littlé heart-to-heart talk this morning, about some things we should 
1, do but haven’t; some things you can do, but have just neglected. 
By way of beginning. we want you to study closely the two pictures on this 
| page. Which way does YOUR wife get water? Is the well, with pulley and wind- 
\| lass, distant perhaps from the kitchen, still the source of water supply; or have you 
| a pressure system that brings, at the turn of a faucet, an #undance of pure water to 
|| mother’s kitchen ? 
i] Conservatism, the advocacy of things and measures we are certain are practicable, 
'| economical and useful, has, we believe, always marked the policy of The Progressive 
i} Farmer ; and in urging the use of more paint about Southern homes and the installa- 
|| tion of waterworks and lighting systems, we are certain that we are only urging those 
| things that are possible of accomplishment, and which in the end mean to you the in- 
|| creased profits that always come from better, happier living. 
We do not by any means urge that all these improvements be put in at once, for 
| this would ‘entail an initial expense that not many of us can afford; but the point is, 
| make a beginning. As to what to begin with, we think first of all should come the 
use of more paint. It’s nothing more than good economy to “brighten up’’ our 
| buildings, and the improved appearance of the place is a consideration of no mean 
‘| importance. Right along with the paint should come a simple system of waterworks 
|| —nothing elaborate, nothing expensive, nothing not within financial. reach of the 
average Progressive Farmer reader ; but something that will do away with the ton-a- 
day lift Joe Cook tells us about in this issue. Such a system will cost only a little 
more than a hundred dollars, and its meaning asa labor saver and promoter of the 
| good wife’s happiness is simply incalculable. At first, nothing more than running water 
in the kitchen need be provided for; later, as our finances permit, a bathroom and 
sewage disposal system may be installed. From the health standpoint alone, to say 
nothing of convenience, home waterworks are an excellent investment. Despite the 
| fact that the open country should be the most healthful place to live, the disagreeable 
truth remains that typhoid fever, particularly, is more prevalent on the farm than in 


the cities. More, perhaps, » 
than to any other one factor, 


this is due to our impure water supply and a lack of adequate sanitary conveniences. 
Waterworks properly installed mean the practical elimination of danger from the ter- | 
rible typhoid scourge, with the suffering, disability, and doctors’ bills entailed. And | 


finally, there should come better lighting arrangements than are found in the average 
farm home. 























IS YOUR WATER SUPPLY OBTAINED IN THIS WAY, OR— 


Now we know all these improvements cost money, but money is only worth while | 
so long as it helps us to live better; and besides, to the. really progressive farmer, | 
the man who is intelligently seeking and applying the knowledge about his business 
that will certainly mean five hundred dollars a year above the average farm income, 
the expenditure of a hundred dollars for waterworks will not be such a serious burden. | 

You would not now think of breaking land with the old-fashioned wooden plow | 
stock of our fathers, or of shelling corn by hand, or of planting cotton without a cot- 
ton planter ; doesn’t it seem, then, that mother’s work, too, should be lightened, made 
easier and pleasanter, by the installation of modern conveniences? We think you will 
agree, and a year after you have put in waterworks you will wonder how the family 
ever got along without such a splendid labor-saver and happiness-promoter. 
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The Last 
Chance! 


Have You 
Told Your 
Neighbor 
About It? 


Have You 
Selected the 
Premium 
You Want? 


q Weare going to with- 
draw the special “Get 
Acquainted Offer’’ of 
25 Cents to January 1, 
1915, for new subscrib- 
ers only and will accept 
no subscriptions at that 
rate after August 31. 





@if you haven’t told 
your neighbors and 
friends about the offer, 
do it Now before it is 
too late! If they are not 
taking the paper, they 
will gladly hand you a 
quarter. 


q Tell them we will 
Start their subscrip- 
tion with our issue 
of August 1, 


The 
Clover- Vetch 
Special 


It alone is wortha 
quarter. 


@ Look over the pre- 
vious issues of The 
Progressive Farmer for 
a description of the 
splendid premiums we 
give club raisers. You 
can easily earn one or 
more in the next few 
days. 


Address 


— 











OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 
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MINGHAM, ALA., 
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NTEREI S SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT ‘Ag 
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UNDER THE ACE OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 187: 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, $1: six months, 50 cents; three months, 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: 
years, $2; five years, $3. 


Long- 
three 
$1.50. 


25 cents. 
two years, $1.60; 
Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 

One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.59. 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


together, can 
A club of three 





YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the litt 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Deer. 
14,°° means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1914, ete. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires, 


le red or 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 
good the any 


We WILL positively make 

result of fraudulent misrepresentations ma in kad Re 
on the part of any advertiser who proves to he a delibs 
does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling 
business houses and thei . but in any cas 
ings, we will make bseriber as indicated. 
conditions of this that the clai > reportec 
us within one month af e adv -rtisement app 

the transaction complained of; that our liability ; 

price of the article in question, nor aggregate o 

tiser, and that the subscriber must say when wr 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progr 
reliability of all advertising it carries.’’ 


loss sustain d by subscriber as 2a 
rogressive Farmer 
> swindler. This 


dis th 3 be tween 
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essive I'armer, 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














COMING ISSUES 


Next week Profs. Massey and Duggar and others will discuss 





seed selection,—what good seed are and how to select them. | 


Progressive Farmer readers are entitled to the best, and to attempt 


to farm without carefully selected seed is not giving yourself a fair | 


chance. Look for these seed selection articles. 

In our issue of September 5 will be authoritative information 
on putting in the fall oat crop. Because of the war in Europe and 
consequent high prices for feeds, every farmer in the South should 
plant oats liberally this fall. 
about preparing the land and fertilizing for oats; best varieties; 
best dates for seeding; how to prevent smut; value of the open- 
furrow method in seeding, etc. Read this number and prepare to 
avoid feed bills next spring. 

Then comes our Drainage-Terrace Special of September 12, in 
which will be found the best there is to be had on drainage and | 
terracing. Contributors should get their letters in at once. 


EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF VIRGINIA 














Wrightsvitie Beach 


Medical College of Virginia 
University College of Medicine 
1838 CONSOLIDATED 
1914 Medicine - Dentistry - Pharmacy 
STUART McGUIRE, M. D., Dean 
New coilege building, completely equipped and 
modern laboratories. Extensive Dispensary service. 
Hospital facilities furnish 400 clinical beds; individual 
instruction; Experienced Faculty; practical curricu- 
lum. 77th session opens September 15, 1914, 
For catalogue or information address: 
J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary 
1126 East Clay St. RICHMOND, VA, 

















A FARMER’S VIEW 


HERE is no paper that touches 
The Progressive Farmer as an 
advertising medium. When I have 
anything to sell, it is the medium 
I always get the run for 
THOS. D. BEALL. 
Va. 


I choose. 
my money. 


Roanoke, 

















North Carolina’s Famous Resort, 





Everything Worth While in 


MODERN AMUSEMENTS 


Bathing Music Fishing 
Boating Prizes Dancing 


Most Popular Season. 





WEEK END—and—SUMMER 


Exeursion Rates 


VIA THE 


Atlantic Coast Line 


The Standard Rail- 
road of the South. 





For Schedules. Rates of Fare, etc., see 
TICKET AGENTS, or address, 


W. J. CRAIG, T. C. WHITE, 
Pass. Traf. Mgr., Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Wilmington, N. C. 








Our issue of September 5 will tell | 





IW. & H. WALKER 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Color Cards of 


Handsome Homes 
If you’re thinking of painting, now 
or a little later, you'll find it easy 
to decide cn colors, from these pic- 
tures of actual houses. When it 
comes to buying the paint, you 
insure good results and economy, 
if you decide on 


Y \' 


Ty 


OWE \ 
High Standard 


LIQUID: PAINT 


There’s only one way to judge paint— 
that’s by the way it stands the weathar. 
“High Standard” paint is based on over 
30 years of outdoor exposure tests. The 
ingredients are selected by painstaking 
chemical tests and combined by the latest 
of machinery. There is no guess-work 
about our paint. It will brush freely and 
easily, over a liberal amount of surface, 
and prove economical in the beginning. 
More important still, it will hold fast to 
the wood in perfectly protecting coats, 
keep its color, withstand the weather for 
years, fail only by gradual wear, and 
leave a good surface for repainting. 


Send for Free Books and 
Color Cards 

When you paint, you want the most beautiful 
results to be had. You'll get many good ideas 
from our book, “Homes Attractive’”’ and the Porte 
folio of Color Plates that we'll send you free. 

It will also pay you toknow just how we make and 
test High Standard Liquid Paint, as told ix 
“Paint and Painting.’’ Write to- 

day and ask name of nearest 

dealer in High Standard 

Paints, Mellotone, Varnishes, 

Enamelsifyou don’tknow him" 


TheLoweBrothersCo. 
495 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
Boston Jersey City Chicago 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Lowe Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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HUSTLER SAW MILL 


Fastest, best mill made 
—durable, light run- 
ning, has Hustler vart- 
able belt feed, steel 
: head blocks and 
dogs, wires 
cable drive. 
SALEM IRON 
= WORKS 
ry ™ 8 Winston-Salem, N.C 
q Columbia, S.C 
Address neare 


Capacity : 
4M to 30M 
Per Day 


Before yon buy get our 


catalog. Describes ev 


pert. Send posta’ today t point 
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SQUAB RAISING S$: 
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uy } 
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Smalley ForceFeed Cutters-Silo F illers | 


Also Combination 
Most powerful machine built. 


one pound at four weeks old 
prettiest color, white ast meat 
strain of pigeons. Write fo 


RED CARNEAU PIGEON CO, 


° Cutters, Snappers and Shredders. 
The Progressive Farmer. ne 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


: By TAIT BUTLER 

















Notes From the Field 


HOSE who saved their own crim- 

son clover seed or bought it early 
are fortunate. Before the beginning 
of the war in Europe we saw quota- 
tions for around $4 a bushel, but since 
all commerce with Germany has 
practically ceased we have a quota- 
tion of $10 a bushel. 


If moisture conditions are right 
during September and the land is 


known to be inoculated one can well 
afford to pay $2 to $2.50 for seed of 
crimson clover to sow an acre, even 
though this is double the cost of last 
year, or what it probably would have 
been this year but for the war in 
Germany, from which country a great 
deal of the seed used in the United 
States is obtained. Even at these 
high prices the cost of seeding an 
acre of crimson clover is no more 
than for most other legumes, but the 
danger is that sufficient seed will not 
be available to supply the demand at 
any price. 

But while crimson clover is a valua- 
ble crop and the prospects were that 
the acreage would be increased sev- 
eral fold over any previous year, it is 
not our only available cover crop and 
if other legumes can not be put in 
where crimson clover was expected 
to go we still have the cereals, barley, 
wheat, oats and rye. These will pre- 
vent the washing and leaching of the 
soil and are really superior to any of 
the so-called winter legumes for fall 
and winter grazing, although the le- 
gumes gather nitrogen from the air, 
enrich the soil and are the best spring 
pasture crops. 

On the very rich land, in the north- 
ern half of our territory at least, we 
would prefer barley for fall and win- 
ter pasture. On only moderately rich 
land, wheat is probably the best; on 
average lands oats are preferred and 
on the poorer lands rye should be 
used. For late sowing rye and wheat 
are also preferable, because they 
stand freezing better; but if much fall 
and winter grazing is expected the 
seeding must be done early. 

* Ok OK 

The cotton is small this year over 
a large part of the Cotton Belt and in 
view of this fact and the scarcity and 
high price of feed stuffs, which are 
likely to go higher owing to the war 
in Europe, oats and rye should be 
sowed extensively between the cot- 
ton rows immediately after the first 
picking. We have never advised the 
extensive sowing of any crops at the 
last working of cotton and corn, ex- 
cept perhaps in the extreme north of 
our territory, but every acre that can 
be seeded after the first picking of 
cotton or after the cutting and shock- 
ing of the corn, should be put in this 
fall. It will not only be good for the 
land, but will also afford feed which 
is scarce and high priced. 





ABOLISH THE QUARANTINE PENS 
AT THE STOCK YARDS 


This Can Best Be Done by Freeing 
All Southern Cattle of Ticks Be- 
fore Shipment 





HE so-called quarantine pens at 

the large cattle markets, set aside 
for the handling of Southern cattle 
from the tick infested territory, are a 
sad reflection on the intelligence of 
the Southern cattle grower. It is a 
great institution for certain buyers 
and dealers in cattle, who thrive and 
grow rich, and often impudent, off 
the hard-earned property of the 
These quarantine 


Southern farmer. 


pens should be abolished and they 
will be when the Southern farmer 
wakes up to the fact that they are 
simply a means used by the parasites 
of the cattle traffic to take his cattle 
for from one-fourth to one cent a 
pound below their real value and be- 
low what he would get for them if 
these quarantine pens were abolish- 
ed. Some of those who have grown 
fat off the Southern cattle raiser say 
that to abolish these quarantine pens 


would mean fruination. It would 
mean ruination to the business off 
which they are making an unjust 


profit, but it would mean millions of 
dollars more for the Southern cattle 
growers, which are theirs and which 
are now taken from them unfairly. 
These parasites on the cattle traffic 
also tell us that advantage is not 
taken of the fact that when cattle 
once go into these quarantine pens 
they cannot go out except for imme- 
diate slaughter, or at a great sacri- 
fice. But anyone who has given the 
matter any consideration knows bet- 
ter and some honest commission men 
admit it, as the following from Clay, 
Robinson & Co. shows: 


“The difference in value of cat- 
tle in the quarantine division and 
the native division varies accord- 
ing to the class of cattle. For 
instance, cattle that are suitable 
for stockers sell anywhere from 
$1 to $1.50 per hundredweight 
lower in the quarantine division 
than they do in the native divis- 
ion. On certain classes of butch- 
er stock we have more competi- 
tion in the native division, and 
the difference in value of this 
class varies. 

“There is no doubt that it will 
mean a great deal for the cattle 
industry of the South to be free 
from ticks, as the cattle will al- 
ways sell to better advantage 
when they are tick-free. Besides, 
a better class of cattle could be 
raised with less risk. So far as 
we are concerned we would like 
to see the quarantine line pushed 
off into the Gulf of Mexico.” 


But how are. these iniquitous quar- 
antine pens and the still more in- 
iquitous parasites who raise a howl 
that to abolish these quarantine pens 
will mean the destruction of the 
Southern cattle business, to be abol- 
ished? 

By the simple process of dipping 
the cattle and cleaning them of ticks 
before sending them to market. There 
will then be no need for these quar- 
antine pens. Of course, this will de- 
stroy the business of certain individ- 
uals, but it will save millions to the 
Southern cattle growers. 

With the demonstrated facts be- 
fore us that cattle can be safely dip- 
ped for one-fourth of a cent a head 
before leaving the South and that if 
sent to market without dipping we 
lose one-fourth of a cent a pound, at 
the least, how long will the cattle 
raisers of the South submit to hav- 
ing their profits taken from them to 
please those who have only a selfish 
interest in the business? The United 
States Government has expended 
more preventing the ticky cattle of 
the Southwestern cattlemen infest- 
ing cattle from the free section than 
it would have taken to completely 
eradicate the ticks from that infected 
section. The remedy is to eradicate 
the ticks, just as the means of abol- 
ishing the iniquitous quarantine pens 
at the large markets, is to kill the 
ticks by dipping before shipping the 
cattle—before they leave the farm 


where raised. A law prohibiting the 
movement of tick-infested cattle will 
solve the difficulty. There will then 
be no need of quarantine pens at the 
market centers, for there will be no 
ticky cattle to go into them. 

With dipping facilities now so gen- 
eral, or so easily provided, there 
would be no hardship in requiring 
that cattle be freed of ticks before 
being sent to market. The benefit of 
such a plan would be the difference 
between one-fourth to one cent a 
head for dipping and one-fourth to 
one cent a pound, which is now taken 
by the parasites and cattle buyers, 
and this difference would go to the 
cattle raisers where it belongs, for it 
is theirs by right of production and 
ownership. 

Stop the movement of tick cattle 
by dipping before shipping and it 
will mean a gain of from one-fourth 
of a cent to one cent a pound on 
every animal in the tick-infested area 
whether it is shipped or not. 





Drying Off Milk Cows 


READER asks: “Should cows be 

milked right up to calving or 
should they be dried up several weeks 
before? Will the udder be softer and 
the cows’ condition better to milk up 
to time of calving? Will the calf be 
as strong and grow as well, when the 
colostrum is milked out for the last 
few days before its birth?” 

As a rule, we think it is generally 
agreed that both for the good of the 
cow and her calf it is better to give 
her a rest for four to six weeks be- 
fore calving. This may depend upon 
conditions. A cow that is difficult to 
dry off without danger of injury to 
the udder should probably be milked 
all the time and the drain on her sys- 
tem overcome by better care and 
feeding. The heifer that is milked up 
to the time of the birth of her second 


,calf is probably more likely to form 


the habit of persistent milking, but a 
heifer treated in this way requires 
extra liberal and proper feeding in 
order to prevent this drain of con- 
tinuous milking checking her devel- 
opment. 

The udder will usually be in much 
better condition; that is, it will be 
softer and less likely to suffer from 
the “caking” so common at freshen- 
ing, if the cow is milked right up to 
the time of the birth of the calf, and 
she is also unquestionably less likely 
to suffer from milk fever. 

As to the calf, we think there is no 
doubt but it will do better, both be- 
fore and after birth, if the mother is 
dried off a month or six weeks before 
it is born. Unless something is given 
the calf to take the place of the co- 
lostrum, or first milk, it is not likely 
to do so well when this is milked out 
for several days before its birth. Per- 
haps if a light dose of castor oil were 
given the calf as soon as born it 
would take the place of the colos- 
trum, or first milk; but unless the 
cow is particularly well fed it is prob- 
able that the calf will come stronger 
and better nourished if the mother is 
dry for a period before the calf is 
born. 





Feeds for Hogs 


READER wants to know the “an- 

alysis of corn, wheat bran and 
wheat shorts, and which is the cheap- 
est feed for hogs.” 

We have given this information re- 
peatedly and it may also be had in 
bulletins distributed free by the State 
and National Departments of Agricul- 
ture and experiment stations. We 
suggest that every reader of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer who is interested in 
feeding livestock, and that ought to 
include all, write to his State Experi- 
ment Station, or the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 


<< 
——- 


ton, D. C.,, for a bulletin, giving the 
analyses of feeding stuffs. This is 
important for reference, because no 
one pretends to keep the exact analy 
ses of the various feeding stuffs in 
his mind. We cannot tell which is 
the cheapest in this case, because no 
prices are quoted, but the following 
shows the digestible nutrients in 100 
pounds of each of these feeds: 

















in| Carbo- 
Protein byd’tes Fats 
OPT Sadnlew camcicatcocedd 7.8 lbs|66.8 Ibs] 4. 
Wheat Shorts-_-.....___- 13 0 os 45.7 BS ts Ths 
Wheat bran............. 11.9 * 480 “seg * 





Wheat shorts is the only one of 
these three feeds that will give satis< 
factory results if fed alone. Corn 
does not contain sufficient protein 
and wheat bran is too coarse and 
bulky for feeding hogs, particularly 
pigs under six months of age. 

Henry, in “Feeds and Feeding,” 
places a value on wheat shorts about 
10 per cent greater than corn, but this 
is probably because it is better bal< 
anced, or has more nearly the right 
proportion of protein to carbohys 
drates. A mixture of one part each 
of corn and wheat bran and two parts 
of wheat shorts makes an excellent 
ration for hogs, but the cost is usu 
ally high. Or one part corn to two 
parts of shorts does very well and is 
better for young pigs, on account of 
being less bulky than when bran is 
fed. Five parts each of corn and 
shorts and one part of tankage makes’ 
a good ration; or eight parts of corn 
and one part of tankage does well. | 





Pasture Grasses for Wet Land  ' 


HAVE a gray bottom soil, inclined 

to be wet, that I am thinking of 
sowing with one-fourth orchard 
grass, one-fourth tall meadow oat 
grass, and one-half redtop. Adjacent 
elevations I will sow to .Bermuda,’ 
Will the mixture suggested be satis< 
factory?” | 

The redtop will probably do well on 
the moist land, but the orchard grass 
is not likely to do so. We suggest 
alsike clover instead of the orchard 
grass for the moist land—four to 
eight pounds of seed per acre. We 
see no reason why Bermuda might 
not also be put on the moist land as 
well as on the dry land adjacent. It 
will afford more pasture than any of 
the others suggested on both the 
moist and the dry soils. For dry soils 
orchard grass does well over a large 
range of conditions in the South and 
it may well be used, but we would 
change it from the moist soil, as con- 
templated by our reader, to the dry, 
elevated land. | 





{ 
If there ever was a year when evs 
ery corn stalk should be cut and curs 
ed for feed it is this year of 1914. Our 
crops of forage are small, and the 
war in Europe would insure a high 
price even if our crops were abund- 
ant. This is no time for fodder pul- 
ling, although much fodder has been 
pulled as usual and the yield of corn 
grain reduced sufficient to cover the 
value of the fodder obtained. All late 
corn should be cut and shocked and 
évery particle of rough forage saved 
that is possible. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 





International Livestock Exposition, Chica« 
go, Ill., Nov. 28-Dec,. 5. 


Farmers’ National Congress, Ft, Worth, 
Texas, October 14-17. 

American Good Roads Congress, Atlanta, 
Ga., Oct. 19-26. 

National Dairy Show, Chicago, Ill., Oct, 
23-31. 

National Nut Growers’ Ass’n., Thomasville, 
Ga,, Oct. 28-30. 

Annual Meeting National Farmers’ Union, 
Ft. Worth, Texas, Sept. 1 

Mississippi Round-Up Institute, Agricul- 
tural College, Miss., Au#, 31-Sept. 5. 

West Tennessee Farmers’ Institute, Jack- 
gon, Tenn., Sept, 29-Oct. 1. 

Georgia-Carolina Road Congress, Atlanta, 
Nov. 9-14. 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY 








CHEER AND GLOOM 


Paint and Whitewash Pay in Added 
Comforts as Well as in Dollars and 
Cents 


HERE is nothing that gives a 

stranger a worse impression of 
our Southern homes than the neglect 
of paint and whitewash about the 
farmhouses. Some years ago when I 
was farming in Virginia a friend over 
in the valley wrote that a German 
not far from his place had a very fine 
Jersey cow which I ought to buy, and 
that if I would come over he would 
take me to see the cow. I had never 
been to my friend’s place, but knew 
that he lived about a mile from the 
railroad station where I stopped, and 
on arriving at the station I determin- 
ed to walk out and find the place. 
When about as far as I thought I 
should find the house I went up on a 
little hill and looked around. Just 
over to the left was a brightly paint- 
ed farm house, and whitewashed 
board fences around the fields, and a 
big red barn. 

I at once said to myself that this is 
no Virginian’s, but a Dutchman’s 
place. Then over to the right, in a 
grove of trees, I saw an old style Vir- 
ginia mansion—one of those houses 
that always suggest the times before 
the War, when the little darkies kept 
the lawns clean, and there was al- 
ways a welcome at the door. I was 
sure at once that this was the place 
I was looking for, though the house 
did not look as though it had had a 
coat of paint since the War. But the 
same old Virginia welcome was there, 
and my friend did not seem to take a 
thought in regard to brightening up 
the old place. 

We drove off a few miles to see the 
Dutchman and his cow, and when we 
got there I saw cows wading ankle 
deep in the grass and clover, and 
every field enclosed with a white- 
washed board fence, and all the out- 
buildings shining with the same 
whitewash, and the farmhouse itself 
with paint. At the foot ofa pretty and 
well kept lawn a rushing stream from 
the mountain turned a water wheel 
and pumped the water from a spring 
up to a tank on the back porch right 
alongside the kitchen door, and the 
overflow ran down to a sunken stone 
dairy building to keep the milk cool. 

Here was a Pennsylvania German, 
who had sold out his farm in Penn- 
sylvania and bought more land here 
for the same money, and brought his 
Pennsylvania Dutch habits with him, 
and before I left there I had paid him 
$100 for the best Jersey cow I ever 
owned. She was in fresh flow of 
milk, and the rich pasture enabled 
her to have plenty of it. My friend 
who took me there had a fine Jersey 
herd, and was greatly interested in 
dairy matters, but with our old 
Southern habits he did not learn the 
value of cheer and brightness about 
a farm home. His farm outhouses 
were old style and had never had a 
coat of whitewash, and his comfort- 
able old mansion gave one the im- 
pression of “has been,” and it seemed 
more like living in by-gone days than 
the present, for the old trees and the 
unkept lawn gave one the blues. 

What was needed there, as in thou- 
sands of old homes in the South, was 
a coat of paint on the house, white- 
wash on the barns, and a good lawn 
mower, to banish the gloom and 
bring in the cheer of today. 

And if that place had been put up 
for sale, the painting and whitewash- 
ing would have added dollars to every 
acre on the farm. Put two farms side 
by side, one with a dwelling properly 





painted and barns’ glowing with 
whitewash, a well kept lawn and 


drive and properly planted trees ‘and 
shrubbery, and the next farm with 
just as a good a house and barns, but 
standing bare of planting and un- 


painted. Put these two farms up for 
sale, and every acre of the home-like 
place will bring more money than the 
acres of the other place, though one 
farm may be as good as the other. It 
pays to make a place look cheerful 
and home-like for one’s own comfort 
and enjoyment, and it pays in dollars 
if one wishes to sell. It also adds to 
any man’s reputation as a successful 
farmer to make things bright around 
him. It makes the children love the 
home that is a real home, where 
there are shrubbery and flowers and 
cheer to lighten the drudgery and 
make the work of the farm a pleasure 
when it adds to the beauty and pleas- 
ure of the home. No boy will ever 
learn to love as home a bare, unpaint- 
ed house standing among the cotton 
rows. 





Growing Lettuce 


LEASE tell me how to grow let- 

tuce for fall and winter to get well 
headed plants.” 

By sowing before the middle of this 
month seed of the May King lettuce 
and transplanting to very rich soil 
as soon as large enough to handle, 
setting 12x18 inches and never allow- 
ing it to suffer from lack of moisture, 


Clovers for Hay 


ROM southeastern North Carolina: 

“Will you advise me which is best 
for hay, crimson clover, red clover or 
bur clover? Our land is rather low, 
level and in good condition. Wish to 
make a specialty of forage, rotating 
from hay to corn. Will crimson clov- 
er and red clover reseed themselves 
and will alfalfa? One of your writers 
says that crimson clover will not do 
in this climate, and others say that it 
is a good soil builder but not so good 
for hay. We are going to try a small 
piece in alfalfa and 10 acres or more 
in clover, but want the variety that 
will reseed itself.” 

Crimson clover and bur clover are 
both annuals and neither of the best 
value for hay, but are excellent soil 
improvers. Red clover is best for 
hay, where it succeeds, but I very 
much doubt its success in your sec- 
tion longer than one season. It is 
naturally more of a biennial than a 
perennial plant, and if the second 
growth that bears the seed is left on 
the land, it will often reseed the land. 
But crimson clover will not reseed 
the land, while bur clover will gener- 
ally do so. Alfalfa is a perennial 
plant, lasting for years when once es- 
tablished and maintained by top- 
dressings. But it will not usually 
thrive on lowland where the water 
table is near the surface. It needs 
dry soil with the water down eight 
feet as a rule, and it requires heavy 
liming of the soil and good fertiliza- 
tion with phosphate and potash. 





oe the price of a plug mule a pump, 


with electric battery lighting appliances, 
For twenty-five dollars a modern 
kitchen, and the addition of twelve doll 


nections. 


in this issue, * Price of a Plug Mule Will 
to the rest of the family and talk it over. 





WHAT WATERWORKS, LIGHTS, TELE- 
PHONE, ETC., WILL COST YOU 





tank for the compressed-air water system may be installed on any farm. 
For the expenditure of a hundred and fifty dollars a carbide lighting system, 


radiators and aluminum cooking utensils. 


The expenditure of something like nine dollars for a telephone and five dol- 
lars per mile for wire and insulators will be sufficient to secure telephone con- 


Fifteen or twenty dollars gets the washing machine, and the price of a dish 
washer is not prohibitive.—From J. Z. Green’s straight-from-the-shoulder article 


a small gasoline engine, and 500-gallon 


may be provided. 
kitchen cabinet can be placed in the 
ars will put in the fireless cooker with 


Give You Waterworks.” Read it aloud 








you can head it outdoors by the last 
of October or early November. Fora 
Christmas crop you will need to have 
frames and either use cloth or glass. 
Glass sashes are far better than cloth, 
and in the long run cheaper, for the 
cloth has to be renewed frequently, 
while sashes made of good cypress 
lumber last indefinitely. I use sashes 
with two layers of glass, making a 
dead air space that keeps out all 
frost. Sow seed about the middle of 
this month and fill the soil in the 
frames with well rotted manure. Set 
the plants in the frames 8x8 inches, 
and when the nights get frosty, put on 
the glass, but attend closely to airing 
in sunny weather, and water the 
frames well as needed. These plants 
should head about New Year, and 
some by Christmas. Then I sow 
again in a frame in October or late 
September seed to be set in another 
frame to follow the Christmas crop 
in winter and early spring. 

The frames where the Christmas 
crop was grown are sown in radishes 
and beets in rows six inches apart. 
The radishes will come out before 
spring and the beets will have all the 
room, and by March I take the sashes 
off the beets and use them on other 
frames for hardening the early toma- 
to plants, and the beets will be ready 
to pull by the time other people are 
getting them up outside. Heavy man- 
uring and applications of high-grade 
fertilizer are needed to grow lettuce. 
In addition to packing the soil with 
manure I add four ounces of high- 
grade fertilizer to each 3x6 foot sash 
after the plants start to grow. 


On your land I would assume that 
alsike clover will thrive better than 
red clover and is a longer-lived ‘plant. 
It makes a fair hay crop but not as 
large as red clover. Properly hand- 
led in good curing weather you can 
make good hay from crimson clover 
cut as soon as in bloom. There is no 
section south of Pennsylvania where 
it will not thrive if the soil is in the 
proper condition, limed and inoculat- 
ed, and the fact that some have fail- 
ed with it is no indication that they 
could not have succeeded had they 
gotten the land into condition for its 
success. 





Drying Figs 


LEASE inform me how I can dry 

figs and keep the worms out. We 
have a good many and I would like 
to dry them for winter use.” 

The kinds of figs you grow are not 
well suited for drying. They can be 
dried, of course, but will not be like 
the Smyrna figs they dry in Califor- 
nia, where they have the little wasp 
that sets the fruit. Your figs will be 
far better canned or preserved. To 
dry them they should be dipped in 
Strong lye to remove the acridity of 
the skins and then rinsed well in 
clear water. To dry them clear of in- 
sects you will need one of the port- 
able evaporators or dry them under 
glass. I use the ordinary hotbed 
sashes for drying fruit. Spread the 
fruit in trays and put these in an 
ordinary cold frame and put the 
sashes to keep out insects and todry 
the fruit rapidly. I dry peaches and 
apples in this way very fast. But af- 









THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ter dipping in lye and rinsing, the 
best thing is to can the figs or pre- 
serve them in the old way. 








Early Cabbage 


ROM Nottoway, Virginia: “Please 
advise in regard to setting cab- 
bage plants in November for spring 
heading. I formerly lived in Princess 
Anne County, and there set the plants 
on the sunny side of the ridge. But 
I notice you advise setting in open 
furrows. My land is rolling and I 
fear that in furrows the plants might 
be washed out or covered with soil.” 
On my level soil I find that the 
plants winter better in open furrows 
than by a ridge. But you can plant 
on the side of a ridge if you fear the 
furrows. In North Carolina I found 
that they wintered better on the 
north side of the ridges than on the 
south side, as they were kept dor- 
mant and protected from the sun 
when frozen. I found that on the 
sunny side they would get excited 
into growth and get tender and a 
return of cold would kill them. They 
are safer on the north side and still 
safer in open furrows here, but if you 
fear washing then use the ridges. 





Late Tomatoes 


HAVE a patch of late tomatoes on 

which I used 700 pounds of a mix- 
ture of acid phosphate, cottonseed 
meal and kainit. Will it pay to add 
more fertilizer now, such as nitrate 
of soda?” 

I hardly think it will pay to use 
the nitrate. It will of course encour- 
age a stronger growth of vines, but 
will have little effect on the crop. 
You say that The Progressive Farmer 
is the best paper for a farmer you 
have ever read. Then why not try to 
introduce it to your neighbors and 
get them to reading it? 





Lice On Peas 


ROM North Carolina. “I have a 

fine growth of peas and would 
hardly take $156 for the crop, but the 
plants are covered with lice on the 
stems. What shall I do to destroy 
them?” 

You can get tobacco dust from the 
factories in Durham, N. C., and dust 
it liberally over the peas, or you can 
get the concentrated nicotine prepar- 


ation called “Black Leaf 40” and 
spray with this. Or you can boil to- 
bacco stems into a strong tea and 
spray with that. Tobacco in some 


form is a specific against all forms of 
plant lice or aphides. 





Sowing Onion Seed 


HAT time should onion seed be 
sown to make sets to plant in 


February? Watermelons on black 
muck soil do not mature, but rot 
when half grown. What is the trou- 


ble?” 

To make sets I sow onion seed in 
April and they are ripe in July and 
are planted in September for early 
green onions. You can sow seed now 
and transplant the plants in Novem- 
ber or earlier, but these seed will not 
make sets, but will grow straight on 
through the winter. 

Watermelons do best on high dry 
sandy soil, and never thrive on low 
black muck land. 





Cabbage and Onions 


ROM Piedmont, North Carolina. 

I wish to plant a quarter to half 
acre in late cabbage and onion sets. 
When should I set the cabbage 
plants? What kind of onions pay best 
and when should sets be planted?” 

If you can get strong plants of 
Late Flat Dutch cabbage you can set 
them’ up to the middle of August or 
perhaps later on heavily manured soil 
and can head them in November. For 
ripe onions plant sets of the Yellow 
Potato onion in September. You can 
get these in Norfolk or Richmond for 
about $3.50 a bushel. Read what I 


wrote on onions in the issue of The 
Progressive Farmer for August 1. 
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WATERWORKS*FOR THE FARM HOME 





The Average Woman on the Farm Lifts a Ton of Water a Day— 


For $125 Running Water Can Be 
Drudgery Avoided 


Put in the Kitchen and This 





By Joe Cook, President Mississippi Normal College, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


FARM woman who gets water 

from a well with a bucket has to 

draw the water from the well, 
pour it into another bucket, carry it to 
the kitchen, pour it into the kettle, 
pour it out of the 
kettle into the 
dishpan, and then 
empty it into the 
slop-barrel out of 
doors. This makes 
six times she has 
handled the water 
and, since a buck- 
et of water weighs 
about 20 pounds, 
each bucket en- 


PROF. COOK. 
tails a lift of 120 pounds, and, since 
food cannot be prepared, cooked, and 
dishes washed with much less than 
six buckets per meal, the farm woman 


will handle every day fully 2,000 
pounds in getting water from the 
source of supply to the point of ap- 
plication, if the well is convenient. 

If the well is inconveniently locat- 
ed or the water has to be toted up 
from a spring some distance away 
the drudgery of the woman’s labor is 
very much enlarged. There is no let 
up in this drudgery, for it is practi- 
cally the same every day, every week, 
every month, every season, every 
year, being worse at times. It is 2,000 
pounds every Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday, forever. This drudgery 
of getting water from the source of 
supply to the point of application 
probably constitutes more than one- 
half of the woman’s drudgery on the 
farm. This drudgery can be practi- 
cally eliminated by cheap and effi- 
cient waterworks. 


The sources of water supply for 
farms are various: the spring under 
the hill, the driven well, the shallow 
dug well, the deep bored well, the 
non-overflowing artesian well, and the 
overflowing artesian well. Of these 
the spring under the hill demands the 
most labor and the overflowing arte- 
sian well the least. However, the 
great majority of farms are supplied 
by wells from which the water has to 
be lifted. 

If the source of water supply is the 
spring under the hill and it supplies 
as much as five gallons per minute 
and there is sufficient fall from spring 
to brook or creek, the hydraulic ram 
may be used to lift the water into a 
tank on the hill near the dwelling. 
On the assumption that the spring 
affords as much as five gallons per 
minute and has a seven-foot fall be- 
low the spring, and the vertical lift 
is about 60 feet, a ram will put into 
the tank on the hill between 400 and 
500 gallons of water in 24 hours, 
which is sufficient for the ordinary 
farm. If the spring is not more than 
300 feet from the 


largely predominate as sources of 
supply that this article will give es- 
pecial attention to them. 

By reference to the picture of the 
demonstration waterworks on the 
grounds of the Mississippi Normal 
College and used for educational pur- 
poses, it will be noted that there is 
a corrugated galvanized iron tank 
with cover, a wooden tower, pipes 
carrying water four ways from the 
tank, a pump, a gasoline engine, and 
a compartment representing a kitch- 
en with a kitchen sink installed. The 
tank tower is about 12 feet high and 
is braced. The platform on which the 
tank rests is not solid, but is made of 
24-inch scantling placed on edge 
four inches apart. The following list 
with prices contains the necessary 
material for the tower: 

LIST No. 1 


4 pieces 4in. X 4 in, < 12 ft., or 64 

4 pieces 4in. X Gin. X 8 ft., or 32 

8 pieces 2in. X 4in. X 12 ft., or 64 

6 pieces 2in. X 6in. xX 5 ft., or 30 

18 pieces 2in. X 4in. x 6 ft., or 72 
282 feet @ $18 per M 0000 $4.72 
2 Ibs, 20d nails 2Ibs. 10d nails. ese olf 





TOCA) 6.0 s.0c000 eecees eecceee eee $4.86 


The tank is a corrugated galvanized 
iron tank with cover. It costs deliv- 


into the tank and taken from the 
tank. Only one pipe is needed to put 
water into the tank and to take wa- 
ter from the tank. 

The following is a list with prices 


of the materials needed from the 
hole in the center of the bottom of 
the tank to a point eight to twelve 
inches under the ground, arranging 
for pipe to barn lot and pipe to kitch- 
en and running to a point at which 
the pump connections join this pipe: 


LIST No. 2 


1%-inch galvanized nipple connecting 
to center of bottom of tank.......... $ .23 
1%-inch brass globe valve (to close in 
freezing weather or when tank ig 
washed out) . 
1%4-inch X 12-inch galvanized nipple... .2 
1%-inch galvanized union coupling..... .28 
11 ft. of 14-inch galvanized pipe @ 10c, 
reaching 8 to 12 inches under ground. 1,10 
(The four items below to be 8 inches 
to 12 inches below ground.) 
1%-inch galvanized T, one run reduced 
to % inch for %-inch galvanized pipe 
from this T to Barn lot....cccccuvece 20 
1%-inch X 12-inch galvanized nipple... .2 
1%-inch galvanized T, outlet reduced 
te % inch for %-inch galvanized pipe 


from this T to kitchen.....ccccccess « 20 

10 feet of 1%-inch galvanized pipe 
Ee STREP EERE ER ee ee 1.00 
Jy: ) reer eS eee eee ee ee $4.75 


Table No. 3 gives a list of materials, 
with prices, needed to go from the 
point last named to the hole in the 
pump stand, supposing that it is 11 
feet from pump to point directly un- 
der the hole in the center of tank 
and that it is three feet from the 
hole in the pump stand to the ground: 

In figuring the cost of the pump, 








ered in the dis- 
Hatties- tance the 
burg $16- head of 
50. It has water is 
an “1h below 
and one- ground 
quarter Surt ace 
hole on differs in 
the rim at different 
the bot- localities. 
tom from At Hat=- 


which the 
waste wa- 
ter may 
be emp- 
tied when 
the tank 
is washed 
out. It has 
on the rim 
at the top 
an. inch 
and one- 
quarter 
open- 
ing from 
which the 
overflow 
water is 
wasted. It 
has an 
inch and 
one-quar - 








tiesburg, 
Miss., the 
head of 
water is 
usually 
about 40 
feet below 
the sur- 
face of the 
ground 
and the 
lengths 
and the 
prices be- 
low are 
figured ac- 
cordingly. 
However, 
the pipe 
and pump 
rod may 
be more 








ter open- or less 
ing in the than 40 
center of feet, de- 
the bot- Farm Woman, do you get water this way? Do pending 
tom thro- you submit to this drudgery because you are used upon the 
ugh which to it or because you doubt the farm woman’s right distance 
water is to have a better way? Getting water this way the head 


pumped brings no joy—but 


of water is 





(5) 901 
below the ground surface. 
LIST No, 3 
1%-inch galvanized T, one run plugged $ .20 
1%-inch X 12-inch galvanized nipple... .23 
1%-inch galvanized elbow ............. 10 
14-inch X 3-ft. galvanized Pipe @ 10c. 


(The length of this pipe will be deter- 
mined by height of hole in pump from 
ground. It is here figured three feet, 
supposing hole in pump three feet 
above ground and the pipe to reach 
one foot below ground) 


1%-inch union galvanized coupling..... 38 
14-inch X 12-inch galvanized nipple... .23 
1%-inch brass angle valve............. 1,26 
1%-inch X 12-inch galvanized nipple 
Gif diameter of well is over two feet 
this piece of pipe will be longer than 
ee ite ee eee er ee 23 
1%-inch swing brass check valve....... 1.65 
1%-inch X 2-inch galvanized nipple... .05 
1%-inch galvanized elbow ............. .10 
1%-inch X 6-inch galvanized nipple to 
connect with opening in pump stand. .05 
LOUD 5:5-5:0:4:.05.09 050 OeN eS 00 seeeee - $4.68 


LIST No. 4 


Pump stand with 14-inch opening in 
rear and cut-off valve in spout....... $6. 
40 ft. of 2-inch galvanized pipe @ 1l4c.. 5.60 
40 ft. wood pump rod @ 3% C......eee0. 1,40 
8 pairs galvanized pump rod couplings. .60 
(Iron pump rod and couplings, if 
desired can be had for about the 

same price as the wooden pump rod 
and couplings.) 
2-inch brass lined well cylinder, com- 





plete with valvem ..ccccsccecs eeevews .50 
Total where sand does not give é 
Lh ERE ee ee $21.40 


If sand gives trouble the following 
items must be added: 
2-inch X 48-inch drive well point, with 
No. 60 gauze brass bracket ° 
SINCH Grive Well CAD. 6s skies ilies -30 





Total where sand gives trouble...$25.10 


An upright gasoline engine and 
pump jack combined is recommended. 
With the pump jack and engine com- 
bined space is conserved and trouble 
with belt is avoided. An upright gas- 
oline engine and pump jack may be 
had for $42, 

Supposing the kitchen to be 50 feet 
from the tank the following list of 
materials will be néeded: 

LIST No. 5 


50 ft. %-inch galvanized pipe @ 5c, be- 
ginning at T specified in List No. 2..$2.50 


%-inch galvanized elbow..........ee00. -06 
%-inch to %-inch bushing............. 02 


(The three items above to be about 
one foot below ground.) 
6 ft, of %-inch galvanized pipe @ 4%c. .27 
(The length of this piece of pipe 
will vary. Its length will depend upon 


the height of house floor above 
ground.) 
Y%-inch galvanized elbow........eseeee. .04 
%-inch plain bib brass faucet.......... -50 


1 porcelain-lined kitchen sink, 18 inches 


PM OW GAGs oe ho sceseteceneeeeteasn 4.00 
LOCBN. 6:4.644.0.0:4 ToTcrr etree 0 606 6 ere 


Supposing the barn to be 100 feet 
from the tank, the following list will 
be needed: 

LIST No. 6 


100 ft. of %-inch galvanized pipe, at 5c, 
beginning at T specified in List No. 2.$5.00 


2 








%-inch galvanized €1DOW.....eccecccses -06 
3 ft. of %-inch galvanized pipe........ -20 
%-inch galvanized elbow..........ece0% .06 
%-inch plain brass bib faucet.......... 75 
NTU 60: sg: ensid avaiwl eee sa Caos oes Meee $6.07 

LIST No. 7—RECAPITULATION 
0 a PR ee eae ee ear ere Pee oe $ 4.86 

660-gallon galvanized, corrugated iron 
MME ois bts ob a ko Ole ee ee eae ak oe wea .50 
BE te Sv kis in's 80-5 404. 50 6s 6 Fe doin ae ete 4.75 
Re Ae A rere rite rears ear 4.68 
I Oi Ae cate ails ales pie ele wie. eed sis. c s-seb ee 21.40 
Upright gasoline engine...........56- 42.00 
BABE ING, Ges ccceveccccaseventesesmesee 7.39 
BI FE 5 ho wk 0 0 do 0 ow dd swe ee dors ws 6.07 
THSUMIUNE AYATEM soc ccc ccc ccsceccccee 15.00 
Total, if sand does not give trouble $122.65 
If sand gives trouble, add List No. 4 3.70 
Total, if sand gives trouble...... $126.35 


The system describ- 





house, the ram, a suffi- 
cient amount of gal- 
vanized piping, a wood- 
en tower 12 feet high, 
a 660-gallon galvanized 
iron tank with cover, a 
porcelain-lined kitchen 
sink, and faucets for 
kitchen and for barn 
lot can be had for $65. 

It the spring supplies 
only one or two gal- 
lons per minute it will 
be best to ‘build at the 
spring a concrete res- 
ervoir that will hold 
sufficient water to sup- 
ply the needs of the 
farm a day, and pump 
the water thence to 
the tank in the yard. 
The gasoline engine, 
pump, and_ reservoir 














ed above has been 
worked out with spe- 
cial reference to men 
of very moderate 
means in the country 
and in the villages. 
The materials men- 
tioned are not fine, but 
good. All prices are 
retail prices in Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. In com- 
piling the lists the 
writer has tried to be 
exact and explicit, but 
some modifications will 
be required by each in- 
dividual case. The out- 
fit described will aver- 
age in cost about $125. 

The time required to 
pump the tank full of 
water is an hour and 
one-half. The cost of 








will cost about $67 ad- 
ditional, 

The other sources 
from which the water 


has to be lifted so way. 








for gasoline and lubricating oil three cents. 
After it is installed the man will be just as glad as you. 


If you have it this way you can smile while the water runs into the sink. That tank holds 660 
gallons. Tha. engine will pump the tank full of water in one and one-half hours. To fill the tank costs 
You have a right to this way. Insist on having it this 





gasoline and lubricat- 

ing oil to fill the tank 

once is three cents, 

(Concluded on page 13 
this issue) 
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HOME WATERWORKS LETTERS 








RUNNING WATER, BATHS AND sure we can take a hose and throw 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


How a Rife Ram and Kewanee Pres- 
sure System Do the Work—First 
Prize Letter 


WILL give you my experience with 

a No. 30 Rife hydraulic ram con- 
nected with a Kewanee pneumatic 
pressure tank as a water supply. 

To the’rear of the house and at a 
| distance of 1,000 feet we have a cool, 
‘clear spring which flows about 75 gal- 
\lons of water per minute. This stream 
is dammed up, with a fore-bay four 
feet wide in the middle of the dam, 
and the water is raised six feet in the 
fore-bay. One hundred and twenty 
feet below the dam in a pit six feet 
|square and three feet deep, with a 
rock and cement foundation, the ram 
is located. The walls of the pit are 
lrocked up, and a house built over the 
jram and kept locked to keep anybody 
\from tampering with the ram. Run- 
ning from the pit to the old run of 
the stream is a ditch the same depth 
as the pit to carry the waste water 
from the ram. 

The drive pipe, which is a three- 
inch galvanized iron pipe, is connect- 
ed with the ram and goes into the 
fore-bay of the dam 12 inches 


| 


water on top of the house. 

This complete outfit cost $1,000, but 
most of the cost was for fixtures in- 
side the house, as the ram and tank 
and installation of both cost only 
$250. 

I think this an ideal water system 
foracountry home. Of course, every- 
body is not situated so that they can 
use a ram, but for anybody who can 
I would certainly advise them to do 
so. It requires no attention, no gaso- 
line, nor does it have to wait on the 
wind. J. CAL. WATSON. 

Ridge Spring, N. C. 





RATHER BE WITHOUT A HOUSE 
THAN WATERWORKS 


Running Water Everywhere Makes 
House Work Easy—Second Prize 
Letter 


WO years ago we put in water- 
works, and the labor saving has 
been so great and the convenience 
such a joy that now we would rather 
be without a house than without a 
water system. 
Our system is somewhat more elab- 
orate than need be in the beginning. 
We laid 1,000 feet of pipe, putting a 






system. Our wood used to cost us $40 
or $50 a year, making with the ex- 
pense of drawing water a total of $80 
or $90. Now $35 a year easily covers 
all cost of wood and water (deprecia- 
tion, etc.,) following an actual money 
saving of something like $50. In the 
two years we have had in waterworks 
we have saved $100—more than 
enough to pay for our 4 horse-power 
gasoline engine. 

But the best of all is the fact that 
one is saved the disagreeable tasks of 
cutting wood and drawing water 
(which take practically all one’s time 
in the winter,) and can give the fall 
and winter to putting in cover crops 
and breaking ground. Last winter 
was the first one that ever found us 
with every acre of available ground in 
cover crops, and with time to spare. 
It was undoubtedly due to the fact 
that no time was taken to get wood 
and water. 


The only drawback to our system is 
that the water is warm in summer 
and cold in winter. An underground 
reservoir would be better and a sys- 
tem seems perfected now by which 
water can be secured perfectly fresh 
from the well by turning the faucet. 

But even with varying tempera- 
tures a water supply is the greatest 
convenience of the farm. If we could 
not put in a complete system we 
would put in a pump, buy a small gas- 











THE PROGRESSIVE: FARMER 


tank, turn pipe up vertically, and con- 
nect to under side of tank. In this 
vertical pipe fit a shower bath and 
another stop, so the tank can be shut 
off from pipe, and pump pressure ap- 
plied directly to entire pipe line for 
fire protection. The other end of this 
pipe extends under main building and 
supplies lavatory, kitchen sink, range 
boiler, etc. My tank is about 20 feet 
high and gives plenty of pressure for 


ordinary purposes. Now return to 
pipe, No. 2, the end of which was left 


in the ground just outside of the well 
casing. Extend this underground to 
the milk room, and turn up and pour 
over into a vat made of concrete. In 
this vat place cream setting cans and 
have overflow from vat conveyed to 
main storage tank built on the 
ground, and from this pipe to the lot 
and any other place needed. 

I pump full the elevated tank once 
a day. A child can do it and a few 
moments will suffice. When we want 
a cool bucket of water through the 
day, a bucket or two is first pumped 
through pipe 2, this always keeps 
the milk cool and gives nice cold wa- 
ter to drink; this water through the 
vat, and on to the lot will pay the 
cost of the entire water system in one 
year’s use on the average farm. 

If desired a refrigerator can be 
built into the vat, and the same pump 
can be operated by gasoline or wind- 
mill power. This I intend doing 





under the water. The end of 
| the pipe under the water is cov- 
| ered with a strainer to keep out 
|trash. This end of the pipe be- 


} 
| 


ling five feet above the ground 
and the other end, which is con- 
nected with the ram, being 
ithree feet below the ground, 
|gives the drive pipe a fall of 
eight feet, which is necessary to 
| successfully operate the ram. 

| The delivery pipe, which is a 
'one and one-half inch galvan- 
ized iron pipe, runs about two 
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a little later. 


Now as to drainage, a cheap 
and sanitary method for the 
average farm is easily arranged. 
First make a triangular or V- 
shaped trough from five and 
six-inch boards and line with 
valley tin. Hang this trough by 
supports from floor joists or 
otherwise close to the ground 
under building, giving it a good 
slant, and have the lower end 
empty into any conveyor which 
may be used to carry water 








feet under the ground and con- 
nects the ram with the tank at the 
house, a distance of 1,000 feet and an 
elevation of 60 feet. 

The tank is not put under the 
ground as is customary, but is placed 
on three pieces of timber, 12x12, hewn 
out so as to fit the bottom of the 
tank, and has a house built over it. 
The tank is equipped with a pressure 
and water gauge. There is an over- 
flow pipe running from the tank to 
the six-inch sewer ‘pipe and on this 
pipe is a relief valve set at 60. When 
the pressure in the tank gets as high 
as 60 the relief valve lets the over- 
flow out through the sewer. 

From the tank we have pipes run- 
ning into the house, front yard, gar- 
den and lot. In the house there are 
two bathrooms, one upstairs and one 
downstairs, both of which are fur- 
nished with bathtubs, lavatories, 
commodes, etc. Behind the range in 
the kitchen is a sixty-three-gallon hot 
water tank which furnishes plenty of 
hot water for the bathrooms, sink in 
the kitchen and lavatory on the back 
porch, 

In the cellar under the kitchen the 
Pipes are run and so arranged that in 
case of a freeze the water can be cut 
off and all the pipes drained. 

The sewer, which, as I said, is a 
six-inch terra-cotta pipe, empties into 
a ditch about 100 yards below the 
house, and has a continuous flow of 
water through it caused by the over- 
flow at the tank. 

This system has been in constant 
use for the last 15 months and has 
given perfect satisfaction, not caus- 
ing one minute’s trouble, nor has it 
cost one penny since it was installed. 
The ram runs night and day and 
keeps the tank overflowing most of 
the time. I might say for the benefit 
of some who are not familiar with 
rams that the ram pumps air as well 
as water into the tank. The tank is 
filled two-thirds full of water and 
one-third full air, and this causes the 
pressure. We can_ get 100 pounds of 
pressure just as easy as we can 60 
pounds, but find that too much pres- 
Sure is not good for the faucets in 
{the house. With 40 pounds of pres- 





From the Survey. 


A Combination to His Liking 


Disease and death come from the open privy 


and polluted water supply. Avoid these 


dangers by putting in waterworks, 


hydrant in every chicken yard and 
hog lot, as well as the house, barn, 
servant’s house, etc.,—12 hydrants in 
all. We have a 600-gallon cypress 
tank, 4 horse-power gasoline engine, 
pump, pump jack, and an engine house 
made large enough to enclose engine, 
well,and tank, and to furnish room for 
a laundry and a work shop. An en- 
gine of one and one-half horse-power 
would pump water, but ours was 
bought large enough to saw wood or 
run a small grain mill. The total cost 
was a little under $300. 

Waterworks have a double value 
for us: they are a convenience, and 
they save expense. As to conven- 
ience, | remember very well the trou- 
ble it meant to us to carry water to 
every room, to lug a bucket to the 
chicken yards, to draw for hogs, 
cows, horses, dairy, kitchen, etc. 

It wasn’t funny to draw 40 or 50 
buckets of water at one time. Nowa 
gasoline engine does all that work, 
and I merely turn a faucet in house or 
chicken yard. A hose at one of the 
hydrants enables us to water the gar- 
den, and faucets in barn lot and other 
enclosures make us tolerably sure 
that hands will give the stock enough 
water—a thing we were never certain 
of when they had to draw it. 

Now for saving: Our average use 
of water is about 125 gallons daily. 
The tank is usually filled once a week 
in winter and twice in summer; some- 
times oftener. To draw or pump that 
needed amount by hand and supply it 
where needed has usually consumed 
an hour a day—often more. That is 
easily $40 for the year. This is con- 
servative. Recalling the scattered 
condition of buildings and stock, I 
know that the time and expense were 
both greater. Now a gasoline engine 
does all our year’s pumping with $7.50 
worth gasoline—and saws all the 
wood at the same time. 

Sawing wood is scarcely a part of a 
waterworks system, but I cannot for- 
bear mentioning the comfort and 
economy of connecting it with such a 





oline engine, get a barrel or two, put 
a faucet in them, and start in a primi- 
tive fashion. Such an outfit would 
cost less than $100, and could be add- 
ed to or improved upon as one could 
afford it. 
MRS. W. E. JENKINS. 
Ellendale, Tenn. 





WATERWORKS FOR $50 


How An Alabania Farmer Installed a 
Simple System at Small Expense— 
Third Prize Letter 


ILL give as simply as possible my 

plan for home waterworks. A 
water system consists of three parts, 
supply, distribution, and drainage. All 
farms have some kind of a supply, 
but to distribute properly it will be 
necessary to elevate to a tank of 
some kind or use the pneumatic sys- 
tem. Either is good, but I will deal 
with the elevated tank, for which a 
good oak oil barrel will do. 

I use an Aermotor force pump ona 
driven well, half way between dwell- 
ing and an outhouse, on which is a 
small platform for tank or barrel. 
This house also serves for bath house 
for field hands and is equipped with 
a shower bath. I have two lines of dis- 


tribution from pump, which I shall 
call Nos. 1 and 2. 
In installing, first set pump over 


well, cylinder as close to the water 
as practicable, and fit a six inch piece 


of pipe to back outlet, then a tee. 
Into each opening of the tee fit an- 
other six inch piece of pipe and at 
the end of each piece thus fitted, 
screw on a good globe valve. Both 
of these valves are in easy reach of 
person operating the pump. You 
now have an outlet for both lines of 
distribution. Now to each of these 


valves fit a piece of pipe long enough 
to clear the well, then turn both ends 
down to the ground by means of el- 
bows, put another tee for one, (which 
supplies elevated tank,) and extend 
pipe underground to point under 





away from premises. The kitch- 
en sink should be as near the lower 
end of this trough as possible. Now 
make a similar short trough to begin 
under each waste outlet, close to 
floor and discharge into main or long 
trough. This drain will not get clog- 
ged or produce objectionable odors, 
nor need traps under waste outlet; 
but if you want a closet in bathroom 
you will have to deal with waste by 
another means which cannot be de- 
scribed in this space. 

The water supply, distribution, and 
drain system here described can be 
put in for a cost of $50, exclusive of 
work, which any handy man can do 
with few tools, or an ordinary pipe 
fitter can be employed for a day or 
two until the pipe is fitted to place. 
The inside fixtures can be added, one 
piece at a time, until all are installed. 
Think of it! One bale of cotton and 
a few days work, and you will have 
something that will be a joy forever 
and for which you would not take a 
thousand dollars, after once getting 
acquainted with its merits. 


A mistake I made at first was in not 
making provision for draining pipes in 
very cold weather. This is necessary 
unless the pipes exposed be protected 
by boxing filled with sawdust or 
other material. Also be sure to select 
a pump that is simple and arrange 
the cylinder so it can be easily got at 
for repairs. My pump has been used 
for 11 years, and I put in new valves 
about every two years, the upkeep, 
being practically nothing. I have in- 
stalled several such systems, with 
modifications, for others who, having 
seen mine, liked the idea. 

Now, brother farmer, make up your 
mind to treat your wife and fainily to 
this necessity, and you will “love each 
other better” and will also wonder 
how you got on so long without it. 
Will be glad to go into detail on any 
point, with any one really interested 
Meanwhile, let us all pull together 
and help The Progressive Farmer to 
help us. It is making a great fight 
and deserves enthusiastic support. 

H. L. BLOUNT. 

Fannie, Ala. 
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HOW PAINT PAYS 











THE SPRING HOUSE 





A Bad Beginning But a Good Ending 
—First Prize Letter 


E ALL wanted to paint; the chil- 

dren said our old house looked 
like a November cornfield, so we de- 
cided to make it look like May. Each 
one economized in something and the 
joint savings were sent on to an or- 
der house for paint. One of our 
neighbors, who lived at a new place 
on a hill had just had his house paint- 
ed a dull olive green, and it looked 
‘““corking.” So our young folks want- 
ed theirs the same color. We let 
them have their own way though I 
had my doubts. 

Our house stood among trees with 
a lot of evergreens, so the color 
scheme (as the women folks say) was 
a bit mixed. 

We got cheap help and did a lot of 
work ourselves, and as we _ used 
ready-mixed paints it only cost us 
a very small sum to paint, and it 
made the place look like someone liv- 
ed there, even if it was the Greens, 
as the wit of the family said. ; 
~ J soon saw we had made a mistake, 
because the cheap paint was not dur- 
able and we had not used enough 
paint. However, we jogged on for 
two years and then we painted over 
and tried to profit by our former mis- 
takes. We got white lead paints and 
we got a house-painter by the day 
and we all waited on him. So we 
soon had it done and a good job, too. 
The cost was half as much again, but 
after two years the house looks as 
good as new, so we feel that it was 
money well spent. 

You may be sure we did not re- 
peat our color mistake. This time we 
have a white house with dark cherry 
trimmings. People passing speak of 
the harmonious contrast. We have 
,been offered $500 more for the place, 
but do not wish to sell. Five hundred 
‘dollars for $80 invested looks good. 

Had we never made the start with 
the “spring house,” I think we would 
still be unpainted. Now we are going 
on to paint the barn. We will do this 
ourselves at odd times. 

EDWARD SEAY. 





DID THEIR OWN PAINTING 





Pure Lead and Oils Give Satisfaction 
—Second Prize Letter 


FTER deciding to paint the house 

the next thing to decide on was 
the color. Ours is an eight-room 
house, set well back from the road, 
with several large apple trees on one 
side and in. the rear, and on the other 
side a large golden-willow and a row 
of shrubbery. Then in front is more 
shrubbery. The house is rather low, 
with four gables and three porches, 
and to make it look larger we painted 
it white, as dark colors make a house 
look smaller. The window and door 
casings, banisters and porch columns, 
doors and overhead ceilings in porch 
we painted a chocolate brown. 

The gables are shingled up from the 
eaves and these we stained with a 
good shingle stain of a little lighter 
shade of brown than the trimming. 


We used the best paint we could 
buy; a pure lead and oil paint, as we 
think the best will be the cheapest. 

Our home had been remodeled and 
part of the weather-boarding was 
pine ‘and part was poplar. On the 
pine two coats of paint were suffi- 
cient, while the poplar required three, 
as it is so much softer and absorbs 
paint so much more readily. 

As to the work, we did that our- 
selves, my husband and I. 

We built our scaffolds and I put on 
most of the “priming” myself and 
some of the second coat, for we felt 
we could not afford to hire a painter. 

There were directions for mixing 
the paint on the buckets, so we knew 
the exact proportions of oil and paint 


to use. And we are greatly pleased 
with the result, I assure you. 

The rooms inside we finished ac- 
cording to the light. One north room 
which has four windows and is very 
light we finished overhead in choco- 
late brown, while the side walls are 
in a lighter shade of brown. An east 
room, from which a porch cuts off 
some of the light, we finished over- 
head in cream-white, while the back- 
ground of the wall-paper is white. 

The dining room is finished in white 
overhead with the side-walls papered 
with pale brown, while the kitchen is 
white overhead and the side-walls are 
red. 

The living room is large, with only 
three windows and is not very light, 
So it is finished in white overhead and 
the paper on the sidewalls has a pink 
background. 

The doors are all 


and windows 


MISTAKES IN HOUSE PAINTING 





A Few That It Will Be Well to Guard 
Against—Third Prize Letter 


AST summer my neighbors, who 

had already painted, persuaded me 
to paint my house. I did not have it 
completed, but they advised me to 
paint it before finishing it. It was so 
late in the year when I started build- 
ing that I had to begin work on the 
farm before completing the house. I 
did all except ceiling and concluded 
to do this during the idle months of 
summer. 

When summer came many of the 
sap planks on the outside walls were 
turning dark. I saw that it would 
not be very long before they would 
begin rotting, so I began making ar- 
rangements for painting. I saw that 
it would be better for me to save 
what I had already done than to do 
more, 

The things troubling me now were 
what kind of paint to get and who to 





THE TRANSFORMATION 




















These pictures are from the farm of W. E. Jenkins, 
Ellendale, Tenn., and show the barns seven years ago, 


when the place was purchased, and now. 
the tumble-down, the clean-up spirit, and some paint 
wrought this wonderful change. 


A horror of 








screened, which is a great protection 
against flies, cats, dogs and chickens, 
all of which we have in the country. 

The total cost of our paint was 
about $20, and if we had hired it put 
on it would have cost at least a third 


more. 
MRS. V. G. SORRELS. 
Swannanoa, N. C. 





Painting a Bungalow 


UR bungalow is on a knoll, reach- 

ed by a flight of 22 seven foot 
wide concrete steps. The body of the 
bungalow is of rough weatherboard- 
ing, stained with dark brown creosote 
stain. This is absorbed by roughness 
of the boards in such a wayas to givea 
unique, velvety appearance, and the 
beauty of the effect is further brought 
out by a dark green stained roof and 
the cream painted door and window 
facings and columns, and all window 
sashes being outlined with black. 

This mode of painting one’s house 
is less costly and more lasting than 
the old way of using all paint and 
dressed weatherboarding, and besides 
gives a lovely effect. 

MRS. R. B. CALLAWAY. 
Cuba, Ala. 


get to do the painting. I talked with 
several painters about it, and they 
told me to get some one that knew 
his business. They said that it would 
stay much longer when put on by 
some one that knew how and could 
do it right. They also advised me not 
to fool with cheap paints. 

So I hired a fellow who had done 
much satisfactory painting to paint 
my house for $20. It took about 16 
gallons of paint, which cost $2.25 per 
gallon, or a total of $36. I had to buy 
some colors for trimming and a few 
other necessaries, thus making a to- 
tal cost for everything of about $60. 

I found that [had made a mistake by 
hiring a man so cheap, as he had to 
rush through with his job in order to 
clear anything on it. In doing this he 
did not do as good work as he could 
have done. If I had paid him more 
he could have taken time and been 
more careful. 

To anyone thinking of painting I 
would suggest that they do not al- 
ways hire the cheapest painter, as 
they may lose more than they will 
save by hiring him. I also suggest 
that they buy the highest grade of 
paints, as they give better results 
than the cheap grades. I could have 
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painted my house much cheaper by 
buying low grade paints, but I’m sure 
it would not stand as long. 

Kinston, Ala. W. M. FARRIS. 





ECONOMY IN PAINTING 





Carefully Selected Materials Proper- 
ly Applied Insure a Good Job 


O THOSE who do not wish to pay 

a painter I would suggest that it is 
not at all necessary to do so. A brush, 
some common-sense and a little work 
will save $10 to $35 paint bill, and the 
work will be just as good. All paint 
should be applied in three coats and 
well brushed. Brushing is the main 
and important point. It is here that 
the saving comes and it is here that 
the life of the paint depends very 
largely, excepting the materials used, 
this being the most important of all 
points in painting. The job of paint- 
ing houses should be considered in 
three different stages: 


First Coat.—To every seven gallons 
of pure boiled linseed oil add 50 
pounds of pure white lead and stir 
until mixed thoroughly. Apply and 
brush well out,—brush until it will 
spread no farther. Allow to dry until 
a black cloth rubbed over the painted 
surface will not be spotted with the 
paint. This takes about two days. 

Second Coat.—To every 10 gallons 
of pure linseed oil (boiled) add 100 
pounds of pure white lead and stir 
until mixed and apply this coat about 
twice as thick as first coat. Brush 
well and allow to dry until hard. 

Coat Three.—The third coat should 
be applied with the same mixture as 
the second, being brushed very 
smooth. Along the edges where dif- 
ferent colors meet, care should be 
taken not to overlap the colors. Hf 
overlapped it will show up to be a bad 
job and the lines will not look clear 
and distinct. 

Kind of Materials.—Some good hon- 
est mixed paints may be had upon the 
market. but the writer’s experience 
along this line would convince a mule 
that most of the mixed paints now on 
the market are “doped.” The mixing 
gives the manufacturer a chance to 
adulterate, and three or four years 
later the consumer has forgotten who 
sold the paint. I know of one town 
in the North where there are many 
clay mines and this clay being used as 
a lead. I know of another town in 
Ohio that is the home of at least 100 
paint houses, and each will sell the 
same grade paint under different la- 
bels at prices ranging from $1 per 
gallon to $1.65 per gallon. This busi- 
ness is so crooked and the firms so 
dishonest that they have from one to 
five and sometimes as high as a dozen 
different names to sell under. By 
this system they can sell one bill of 
paint under one name and if not sat- 
isfactory can sell under the other 
company name and a different brand. 

The best protection is the man who 
sells you. Buy the best and know it 
is the best of materials. Use nothing 
but pure lead and pure linseed oil, 
this material being approved by the 
large railroads and our Government. 
Some firms claim to have a better oil 
for painting than linseed oil. Pessi- 
bly so, but our Government has not 
adopted it as yet. To test linseed oil 
for its purity is hard unless you area 
chemist. 

Cost.—Pure lead will cost seven 
cents per pound in hundred-pound 
kegs with an additional one-fourth 
cent for each size under 100. This 
market prevails throughout the South 
among the factories who make it. 
Lead will have to be purchased from 
a wholesaler to secure such prices, 
the retail price being about eight and 
one-half cents per pound. Pure lin- 
seed oil (boiled) can be had at 59 
cents per gallon in barrels, $1 extra 
for half barrel, 75 cents extra for ten- 
gallon can, and 50 cents extra for 
five-gallon cans. When shipped in 
packages less than barrels the prices 
are the same excepting the extra 
charge for container. 

VEIGH COCKRUM. 

Memphis, Tenn. 
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A GIRL WHO DID HER GWN 
PAINTING 





An Interesting .Account of a Girl 
Who Took Things in Her Own 
Hands and What Came of It 


T IS a strange fact that one has 

but to possess a theory to find 

that everything and everybody 
proves its truth. I thought that a 
water system should be in every 
home if it could be managed in any 
way and lo, every home I went to 
which had running water in it was 
happy and prosperous, while in those 
in which the water was carried in 
and out, the mother looked tired, 
worn and over-worked. 

That there are tens of thousands 
of women who live half a mile from 
the well and are yet possessors of 
happy, rested-looking faces I know to 
be true; it is equally true, however, 
that this was my experience during 
those days when I had in anticipation 
that particular article on waterworks. 

Later my mind turned to the sub- 
ject of paint and I found that every- 
thing proved that paint was an ex- 


ceedingly important thing in the 
scheme of existence. I rode past 


hundreds of farms and when I saw a 
painted house I looked for smiling 
corn and cotton that fairly burst its 
sides; I looked for ferns and grassy 
front yards and curtains at the win- 
dows, and I usually found them. Per- 
haps the very next house was un- 
painted, and I looked for bumble bee 
cotton, and fired corn, and swept 
lawns, and staring windows, and 
somehow, they did seem to go to- 
gether. 

In my journey I stopped at a small 
town and my hostess said, “Would 
you not like to see our library? Ab- 
erdeen has the highest percentage of 
readers of any town in the State. 
The library has never been closed 
but once, and that was a month in 
which to re-paint its woodwork and 
re-color its walls.” “Did you consider 
the deprivation of books for a whole 
month worth the added appearance?” 
She looked at me strangely and said, 
“Why, certainly, they will respect the 
books more for having respect for 
the library.” 

Within the hour we passed a small 
house painted yellow. “What is that 
neat-looking cottage?” I asked, “It is 
the workshop of the Boy Scouts. 
They solicit mending, picture fram- 
ing and painting.” 

The Story the Young Woman Told 
Me 


EAT night found me in the train 

bound for home. I looked at the 
painted stations and thought to my- 
self—here is a big corporation which 
makes economy a science. They even 
paint the marking posts. Their bill 
for painting must be thousands of 
dollars a year. In fact, it is said of 
one railroad that it spends $17,000 a 
month for paint. If it is economy for 
them to keep painted why is it not 
doubly so for the farmer? Surely we 
are ultra conservatives if we cannot 
take the lesson. 

I was seated beside a young wo- 
man. She had blue eyes and a clear, 
pink complexion, and when I spoke 
to her I found that her voice radiated 
a joyous acceptance of life’s gifts. 
Something in her frank friendliness 
gave permission to ask a personal 
question, and I said, “Are you a 
school teacher?” “Not I,’ she replied, 
“I’m a painter—not an artist—a pain- 
ter.” 

That was the beginning of a con- 
versation which resulted in a promise 
to tell me about it. That promise was 
fulfilled in the following interesting 
story of what one girl has done. This 
is what she said: 

My home was on a farm in a val- 
ley within a few miles of where 
North and South Carolina and Geor- 


gia meet. There were two of us 
children, my brother and myself. He 
returned from his four years of col- 
lege and I my two at the same time, 
to learn that our father was going to 
Atlanta for an operation to avoid 
blindness. 

Mother wanted me to go with him, 
but it was at last decided that she 
should go and leave brother and my- 
self to do our best on the farm. At 
the station, as they were going away, 
father said: “If you get lonesome, 
little girl, you and Fred might ask 
one or two of your college friends to 
visit you.” 

In the long days that followed we 
sat out every night and watched the 
stars and moon above the mountains. 

One evening Fred said, “Who are 
you going to invite here, Berta?” I 
said I did not know. “Who are you 
going to ask?” I replied. “I don’t 
know either,” he said. “When are 
you going to ask your friend?” This 
time there was no reply. At last he 
said, “Berta, why don’t you ask that 
dark little girl who came to the train 
with you?” I must have waited a 


of our house and asked them to sup- 
ply me with the right amount and 
kind of paint for each room. 

They not only sent the paint, var- 
nish and oils, but wrote a long letter 
telling just how to put it on. 

I tell what colors and materials I 


used because I recommend anyone 
finishing a small house to do as I did. 

On the front room and dining room 
I put a weathered oak stain, which I 
applied and then wiped quickly off. 
This latter was to show the grain of 
the wood. Then I waxed it all with 
old English floor wax. 

The hall was dark so I just gave it 
three coats of thin varnish and then 
went over it with a fine sand paper 
to take off the shine. It showed the 
grain of the wood beautifully. 

The kitchen wood I painted white 
though I did it in fear and trembling. 
I also made the bedrooms white. 

All the downstairs walls I made 
different shades of tan, some had 
more yellow in them and some less. 
It was Muresco, or Alabastine, or one 
of those preparations, I forget which 
now. 

The floors I stained with the stain 
diluted with twice as much turpen- 
tine. I rubbed wax in the parlor 
floor and put floor oil on the others. 

I painted one old cheap oak bed- 
room set and a couple of bedroom 
chairs a white—three coats of flat 





HERE was a sound of revelry by 
night 


And Belgium's capital had gathered 
there, 
beauty 
bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and 
brave men; 

A thousand hearts beat happily 
when 

Musie arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which 
spake again, 

And all went merry as.a marriage bell; 

But hush! ! deep sound strikes 


Her and her chivalry, and 


and 


hark! a 
like a rising knell! 


Did you not hear it?—No, 
the wind, 

Or the car 
street; 

On with the dance! 
fined; 

No sleep till morn, 
pleasure meet 

To chase the glowing hours with fly- 
ing feet. 

3ut hark!—that 
in once more, 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than be- 


*twas but 


rattling o’er the stony 


let joy be uncon- 
when youth and 


heavy sound breaks 


fore! 
Arm! arm! it is—it is—the cannon’'s 
opening roar! 
* * > * > * 
Ah! then and there was hurrying to 


and fro, 





THE NIGHT BEFORE THE BATTLE 


And gathering tears, and tremblings of 
distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour 


se 

Blushed at the praise of their own 
loveliness; 

And there were sudden partings, such 
as press 


The life from out young hearts; and 
choking sighs, 
Which ne’cr might be repeated: who 


could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual 
eyes, 


upon night so sweet such awful 
morn could rise! 


Since 


And there was mounting in hot haste; 
the steed, 

The mustering squadron, and the clat- 
tering car, 

Went pouring forward with impetuous 
speed, 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of 


war; 
And the deep thunder, peal on peal, 


afar; 

And, near, the beat of the alarming 
drum 

Roused up the soldiers ere the morn- 
ing star; 


While thronged the citizens with ter- 
ror dumb, 
Or whispering with white lips—“‘The foc! 
They come! they come!” 
—From Lord Byron's “Childe Harold.” 








long time for I remember doing much 
thinking. Finally I said, “Fred, I 
reckon I’m ornery, but I believe I 
don’t want her to see my home for a 
while yet.” “Me, too,” said Fred. 
“Why do you say ‘for a while yet?” 


he continued, “is it ever going to be 
any different?” I said I did not 
know. However it set me thinking. 


A few evenings later I said, “Fred, I 
believe that if this house were paint- 
ed inside and out it would be right 
pretty.” 

“lve been thinking that if we had 
some of those old buildings away 
from between the house and the road 
no one would cry,” he answered. 

We talked a long time that night 
and I said I would give up the money 
fur my third year of college if I could 
have a pretty home. I reckon we 
both had guilty consciences because 
he said he would buy the paint out of 
the money father had left to run the 
farm and we would not tell him be- 
cause it might worry him. 

Brother started pulling down sheds 
and old pig pens and fences the very 
next day and the only one he replac- 
ed was the smokehouse, which he 
put out at the back. The two hired 
men refused to help any, fearing 
father’s wrath, so Fred and Jerusa- 
lem, our colored boy, and the mule, 
Jo, worked hard and long. 

Meanwhile I went to our cross- 
roads store for the paint, but little as 
I knew about paint, I knew I did not 
like their blues and reds. It ended 
by my finding an advertisement of a 
paint factory. To this I sent a plan 





white and one of enamel. 

Several straight and rocking chairs 
I rubbed with mineral fibre, then 
stained and varnished and rubbed a 
little with sand paper. For these I 
made pillows out of every scrap of 
pretty goods I could find and tied 
them to the back and seats. 

I do not know whether Fred got in- 
terested about this time or sorry for 
me. Anyway, he offered to do the 
outside of the house and the win- 
dows. 

It took us five weeks to do it. Ex- 
cept for doing the ceilings it was not 
hard after the first day or so. 

When it was all finished I went to 
the woods and got some ferns and 
two or three little vines. Brother 
made three barrel hammocks and 
painted them green. We whitewash- 
ed the fence and every out-house in 
sight. I had never heard of a stencil- 
ed curtain at that time yet I painted 
a little vine on the scrim curtains in 
the dining room. 

The whole thing cost $110. Of 
course, this was actual paint. I 
know now that two-thirds of the cost 
of the paint is calculated for apply- 
ing it on flat surfaces. For chairs 
and other fine interior work I plan- 
ned on from two to four times the 
cost of paint for application as it 
takes more time and brains. This 
was where there is a limited amount 
to spend to use it all for paint and 
do it oneself. 

We feared mother’s and father’s re- 
turn, but mother was a mountain 
woman, and all she said was, “Well, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


I do declare!” and dear father did 
not see anything for three months 
later and he had by that time grown 
accustomed to the idea. 

We gained fame and infamy. The 
neighbors for miles around happened 
to drop in. Some said we were 
“smart” and others intimated that 
they would just like to see their chil- 
dren dare to spend money that did 
not belong to them like that. 

One day a lady from Philadelphia 
chanced by. She came in for a drink 
and learned the story of the paint, 
She came again and again. One day 
she said she needed her house re- 
stained and re-curtained. If I could 
go with her and do it in vacations 
she would give me my _ schooling 
North. Later she found a friend who 
needed her home done over. Since 
then I have earned my living so, and 
any other girl can do the same. She 
can at least fix her own house as I 
did. I advise her to ask the advice 
of someone in the big world as to 
choice of color and finish. Every- 
where paint means prosperity, econ- 
omy, and a refinement which is indi- 
cated by no other thing as much as 
paint. 





WATERWORKS =N 1:58 HOME 


od 


A Plentiful Water Supvly M-ans 
More for the Health of the Home 


Than Any Other One Thing It Can 
Have 


FIRST-CLASS funeral costs from 

$100 on up, although one can be 
had for $50. But—when a doctor’s 
fees and medicine are added, and the 
time lost from profitable labor by 
members of the family, a death usu- 
ally costs as much as $150. Some- 
times it isn’t death but an operation, 
and the hospital expenses will cer- 
tainly be that much. And sometimes 
it isn’t either death or an operation, 
but just a life dragged out by a wom- 
an in bad health, who cannot do in 
three days what a strong woman can 
do in one, and who is so sadly ner- 
vous and irritable that she spoils the 
homelife of a whole family. An un- 
heaithy woman is a very expensive 
thing in a family. And that statement 
is true, not because of what she 
spends but because of what she can’t 
earn in money and happiness. 

Time is money and so is happiness. 
Even a horse that is happy and com- 
fortable can do twice as much work 
and will last twice as long as one who 
is uncomfortable and worried all the 
time, and human beings are much 
more sensitive than horses. 

Now the matter stands thus: A 
death costs $150, or more; an oper- 
ation costs $150, or more; and bad 
health costs so mueh in so many ways 
that we cannot calculate it. 

Waterworks in the home can be 
extremely satisfactory and cost as 
little as $100. Now, why are these 
statements linked together? Because 
a-convenient, pure, and plentiful wa- 
ter supply means more for the health 
of the home than any other one thing 
that it can have or lack. And because 
the women on the farms are the ones 
who do most of the drawing of water 
from wells or carrying it from 
springs—and women form the large 
majority of hospital patients, inva- 
lids in the home, and inmates of our 
insane asylums. Look around you 
with a “seeing eye.” 

The former State Superintendent 
of Education of Virginia, Mr. J. D. 
Eggleston, once went to the home of 
a candidate for county superintend- 
ent. It was in the edge of the moun- 
tains. The house was a nice: new 
house, and the man was well-to-do, 
but Mr. Egeleston saw the woman 
walking up a hill behind the house to 
a spring and carrying two buckets of 
water through the snow. Mr. Egegle- 
ston told the man that he wasn’t fit 
to be superintendent of anything, but 
that if he laid a pipe from that spring 
down to the house, and put a sink in 
the kitchen inside of 10 days, and 
promised to put in a bathroom in- 
side of two months he would be giv- 
en the position he desired. That 
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Saturday, August 22, 1914] 


woman had been walking that hill for 
25 years, when the water would 
gladly have flowed down to her. 

I know a man who paid $8 for a 
hydraulic ram 20 years ago. He was 
a mere boy then and the money was 
some of the first he ever earned, and And the next atrocity I saw was 
he spent it for his mother. He had an interior. It was a fine old-fash- 
never seen a ram, but he followed ioned, high brick mantel in a hotel. 
the directions and set it up below the Its maker meant it to be a warm, dig- 
spring. He bought 200 feet of iron nified shade of brick color, that 
pipe at four cents a foot, and a tank blended into lights and shades. But 
for $10. He lived in the South, so he instead its middle was a bright red 
didn’t dig a ditch for his pipe, but that fairly shrieked and screamed at 
hitched two mules to a big double its startling white border, and the 
plow and ran a furrow. The sink whole thing came out and startled 
cost him an additional $4. The out- the wayfarer into forgetting that the 
fit cost him $30 to install, and noth- remainer of the room was really 
ingtorunit,and the ram has stopped restful, and in good taste. 
only three times in the 20 years, when It is true that one paints his house 
pieces of small trash got in the for his own economy and beauty, but 
valves. a large part of his pleasure should be 

3ut everybody is not so situated. the approval of friends, since beauty 
Not everyone has a spring about his is the approval of the mind. And the 
house, nor one below it that will run reason for some of the blots on the 
a ram, but everybody can have a landscape is not that the owner did 
well, and a gasoline engine can be not have good taste but that he trust- 
purchased just as easily as a coffin, or ed the selection of coloring to some 
a doctor bill can be paid. one who either was not interested or 

There are several reliable makes of did not know. 
gasoline engines that can be pur- I know ghat our readers all have 
chased for less than $40. Such an en- good taste—you display it. However, 
gine will pump from 600 to 700 gal- use. your good-neighborly influence 
lons of water per day, at a cost of in all. things and especially in the 
about three cents per day for gaso- matter of color. 
line. This amount would be ample 
for a bathroom, sink, and 10 or 12 
head of cattle. 

With pump and connections, sink, 
tank, and faucet at the stable, this 
should not cost more than $125. It 
takes about two minutes to fill 
a bucket at a faucet; from 10 to 15 
minutes to fill it at a well or pump, 
counting the trip back and forth (and 
not counting the labor), and any- 
where from 15 to 30 minutes to go to 
a spring (not counting labor). The 
waterworks. outfit is economical in 


which was white, the second a strong 
red, and the filagree nobs and sticks 
around the eaves,and verandas were 
as strong a green. And as if that 
were not enough the shades were 
blue. 





Primitive Waterworks 


F WE women really feel a need it 

is just a matter of time until we 
get what we wish, or at least reach 
a compromise. I was first impressed 
with this about 15 years ago when my 
father and I were crossing the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Late one evening 
we drove up to an unpretentious but 
comfortable farmhouse. Fruit trees, 
grape arbors, beehives, shrubs and 
flowering plants were the exterior 
both the “long and short runs,” and evidences of thrift and refinement. 
it tends to health and happiness. It was one of those homes from 

Better a live engine than a dead or which a family of useful men and 
worn-out woman. women had already gone forth, leav- 
ing behind the aged parents, read- 
justing their lives to changed condi- 
tions. Everywhere there were home- 
made conveniences, crude but labor- 





Avoid Ugly Colors In Painting 


WHITE house with blue trim- 
mings is an atrocity, and a gay, 
yellow house with brilliant red cor- 
ners and stalactites is an abomina- 
tion in the sight of man. So is any 
other, house that is painted in com- 
binations weird and wonderful. 
A man said to me the other day: “I 


progressive demands of the intelli- 
gent old lady and the attempted pro- 
vision of the kindly old man. The 
spring had been invited down from 
the top of the mountain, finding its 
way in a slightly elevated trough of 


saving—all satisfactory proof of the } 
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The Gientent Home Comfort 


is a constant, dependable water supply, giving pure running water to every room to 
which it is piped. It means the saving of thousands of steps and the labor of drawing 























and earrying water. It permits the installation of sinks, bathroom fittings and hot 
water tanks—comforts which the hard working farm housewife deserves above any 
other class of women. This supply means shorter hours of housework, better health, 
and greater content. Also safety against fires. But such a supply must be absolutely 
dependable, require a minimum of repairs, little attention,.and low cost of operation. 
Such a system is the 


RIFE RAM 


Automatic Water Supply 


The Rife Ram requires no fuel. It OTT) Oy 
pumps water by water power, without a 
attention, and supplies it abundantly, 
day and night, winter and summer, 
for every purpose in the home and about the 
farm. It is used with either an overhead tank 
or compressed air tank, and will maintain a 100 
Ib. air pressure. Operates by the flow of streams 
having a fall of 3 or more feet and a supply of 3 
or more gallons per minute. Remember: Low 
First Cost—No Repairs for Years—No Freezing— 
» = No Fuel—No Labor, are the high qualities of the 
Rife Ram. Beats engines and windmills. Easy 
to install. Over 11,000 in daily use. Satisfaction 
P guaranteed. Write today for 
catalog and free estimate 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 


3130 Trinity Bldg. 
NEW YORK. 
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The flow of most any stream will oper- 
ate the Rife Ram. If you havea brook, 
creek, flowing spring or artesisn well, 
write to us for free estimate on a Ram 
to supply your needs. 











P COSTS 
NOTHING 








two planks tightly fitted. This stream 
emptied into an improvised cistern on 
the back porch—the extensions car- 
rying a part of the flow to the kitch~ 
en and another to the dairy. The ar- 
rangement was simple, cheap and in- 
genious and meant as much to the 
comfort and delight of the nice old 
couple as a modernly equipped house. 
LINDA CLEMENT. 
Mocksville, N. C. 


have tried hard to induce people to 
paint their homes but when I see the 
amazing ingenuity some of them dis- 
play in selecting colors that jar and 
shriek, I begin to doubt the wisdom 
of my efforts. 

The colors for painting a house 
should be chosen with great care. 
Harmony and appropriateness should 
each be considered as much in the 
tiny cottage as in the great mansion 
and as much in the buildings them- 
selves as with their backgrounds. 

Harmony of color is produced by 
the skillful blending of colors of 
somewhat the same tone. For in- 
stance, in a bright green house with 
bright red trimmings the contrast is 
too startling for any but the crudest 
eye. Look at a white house with 
green blinds set in a green, shady 
grove, and though there may be con- 
trast in the color still the harmony run 
of the surroundings with its shadows 
produces a delightful effect. When in 





Painting Pointers 


OU paint your house for the same 
reason that you insure it. The 
only difference lies in the elements 
you are protecting it against. Fire 


snow destroy just as surely. 


Osition with you. 


risks with ‘doubtful 


doubt ask the advice of some big done. 

paint house as it keeps men for that si Mle 

purpose (it does not mean that you There is an old saying that “A 
need buy your paint from them), un- groat is ill-saved that shames the 


master.” Therefore, 
paint is expensive economy. 

Avoid the pretentious; avoid the 2. =e 
unusual. If the house be squatty, try Most amateurs do _ not 
to make it look taller by vertical 
lines if it can be done without seem- 
ing to make the corner boards sup- 
port the roof. If it be too tall, let 
vines disguise its ungainly height. 

If still in doubt, after consideration 
and contemplation, choose one plain 
color that will fade to a soft tone 
iastead of one that is dingy. 

The strongest colors belong at the 
base. I have in mind a top-heavy 
looking structure, the first story of 


less you know some one of excellent 
taste. 


spread on in three 


than if applied in one coat. 





THE DIPLOMACY OF POLITE; 
NESS 


“George,” 
see that you are polite enough to offer you 
sister the oranges first.’’ 

“Yes’m,’’ said George; ‘“cause then she’ 
got to be polite an’ take the little one,’’ 


destroys quickly, but sun, rain and 
Painting 
is, therefore, a strictly business prop- 
You can no more 
insurance 
than you can with cheap paints, both 
show up after the damage has been 


parsimony in 


appre- 
ciate the value of thoroughly mixing 
paint nor that ten pounds of paint 
coats will last 
twice as long and be more effective 


said the teacher, “I am glad to 


An investigation made by “The American Agriculturist” proves that 
this old Dutch proverb is not all “poetry” providing it is revised to 
| read “Good Paint Costs Nothing.” 4 


Careful inquiry made from leading bankers in five states shows they 
will loan an average of 20% more on farms where buildings are well 
painted—conclusive evidence that good paint boosts values high 
enough to pay for cost of materials and application. 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and Dutch Boy linseed oil, the dur- 
able, elastic paint that is mixed to 
order to suit wood and weather con- 
ditions, is good paint. It keeps the 
rot out of wood and represents an 
investment in increased values and 
lasting beauty. 

For the house outside and the 
walls and woodwork inside there is 
nothing better than Dutch Boy White 
Lead. Ask your paint dealer. 


Paint Book FREE 


Tells how to mix “Dutch Boy” with 

any color, for any wood, or any pur- 

pose; also how to choose and use 

colors to look best, to estimate 

amount of paint required and to test 
aint for purity. Ask for Paint 
lelps PF. 


National Lead Company, 
New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 




















(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pitts» urgh) 
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S SOON as it becomes known what foreign 

buyers will do about tobacco The Progressive 
Farmer will secure interviews from authorities as 
to the effect of the war on prices. Just now there 
seems little cause for alarm. As a prominent cot- 
ton manufacturer says, the European may patch 
his clothes, but he will have his smoke. 





NCE again, don’t forget to come to the great 

North Carolina State Farmers’ Convention in 
Raleigh next week. The program is the greatest 
ever, reduced railroad rates are offered, and you 
can live as cheaply at the College as at home— 
meals at 25 cents each and rooms free if you bring 
towels, sheets, and pillows. Come and bring your 
wife and neighbors. 





F A farmer has waterworks in the house; screen- 

ed doors and windows; a fireless cooker in the 
kitchen; a hammock on an ample porch for his 
resting-time by day; and a bed practically or quite 
outdoors at night; fried apples or peaches and 
cream for breakfast, plenty of fruit and vegetables 
and buttermilk for dinner, and watermelons and 
cantaloupes at all hours of the day—well, if a king 
can beat that for living, let him tell us how he 
does it. 





LOVER seed are high, do you say? Yes, and 

they'll probably be high next year. Join in 
with some neighbors, buy a clover huller, and 
next year have seed to sell instead of to buy. Then 
advertise and get some of the seed profits yourself. 
Farmers must quit surrendering all the commer- 
cial side of farming to other interests and save 
these profits for themselves. But if farmers are 
going to prosper as business men do, they must 
use the methods business men use—and advertis- 
ing is one of the main secrets. 





HY not make your County Fair a “Home Com- 

ing Week”? That’s what Haywood County, 
N. C., which has as good a county fair as there is 
in the South, is planning to do. The Canton Ob- 
server fittingly remarks: 


“‘Haywood County Homecomers’—There is 
magic in the phrase, and they are all going to 
be there, big, little, old and young: the folks 
who have wandered away from the home nest. 
They are all coming back to the Fair.” 





S. MILLSAPS, the ever active district direc- 

e tor of farm demonstration work in Western 

North Carolina puts an inspiring vision before us 
when he says in a private letter: 


“We expect to have more than 30 farm dem- 
onstrators in this territory inside of a year. 
We have more than 25 now. What will North 
Carolina do when she has 100 farm demonstra- 
tors, 100 teachers of agriculture in farm life 
schools, and 100 women teaching domestic sci- 
ence?” 


We have 100 counties and we should have these 
100 demonstration agents and 100 farm life schools, 
with an expert authority on agriculture and in do- 
mestic science in each school. How’s your county? 





T’S more a fashion than anything else that our 

more thrifty farmers don’t have telephones, 
waterworks, lights and paint. Some farmers will 
even oppose school and road taxes at home and 
then move to town in order to get better schools 
and highways, paying more taxes for them in town 
than they would have had to pay to get them in 
the country. It seems to be a peculiar failing of 
farmers in England and America to move to town 
for conveniences instead of getting them on the 
farm. For example, in our latest London paper we 
find the following quotation from a farmer corres- 
pondent: 


“Why will our rural people everywhere, be- 
cause they have the sense to live in the coun- 
try instead of the town, penalize themselves by 
neglecting to avail themselves of the ordinary 
resources of civilization within their reach?” 


Why indeed? It’s cheaper to get these convenes 
iences on the farm than it is to move to town for 
them and then pay for them there. 





Move Town Comforts to Your Farm 





HY is it that so many farmers, especially 

older ones, who are abundantly able to 

paint and screen their houses and install 
telephones, waterworks, lighting systems, etc., 
think that they must move to town in order to get 
these conveniences—becoming loafers and para- 
sites on the streets instead of remaining active 
and happy at home among old friends and old 
scenes, while at the same time helping make their 
home neighborhoods better and more attractive? 

Don’t leave the farm to get town comforts; just 
move town comforts to your farm. 

And another big fact to remember is that if you 
consider the town taxes and the high town prices 
for everything you eat and the ruinously expen- 
sive town fashions in everything you wear, it will 
cost you infinitely less to get these comforts on 
the farm than it will cost to move to town to get 
them. 





Farm Folks Are Learning 





HEY are beginning to quit farming by signs 
of the moon and beginning to farm by sense 
of the earth. 

2. They have quit “laying by” by the time of the 
year and are beginning to “lay by” by the condi- 
tion of the crop. 

3. They no longer buy fertilizer by the smell of 
the goods, but are beginning to buy it for the 
plant food it contains. 

4. They are beginning to realize that there is 
no sense in killing Southern grass all summer and 
buying Western grass all winter; nor in paying 
freight and brokers’ charges on Western corn and 
meat when we can raise them here without these 
extra charges. 

5. And especially do they realize that it doesn’t 
pay both to pay freight on hay and buy nitrogen 
in sacks, when clover, vetch, and cowpeas will not 
only furnish cheap feed, but gather fortunes in 
nitrogen “free-gratis” from the air above us. 

6. They are beginning also to see that it is 
cheaper to use horse-labor that needs food but 


-not clothing than human labor which needs both 


food and clothing—and cheapest of all to use a 
maximum of machinery which requires neither 
food nor clothing. 

7. They see, too, that the main question is not 
how much we make, but how much we keep, and 
that time prices and foolish marketing may keep 
men poor in spite of wise production. 

8. And finally they are beginning to realize that 
just as there is many a load which one horse 
working alone would never budge but which sev- 
eral horses hitched together pull easily, just so 
there is many a plan for the farmer’s benefit which 
farmers single-handed can do nothing with, but 
which a group of farmers hitched together can 
easily accomplish. 





Get Busy for Better Cotton Prices 

AST week we published statements from lead- 

ing cotton authorities on the cotton market- 

ing situation, and it is our purpose to keep 
this subject before our readers until some definite 
action toward bettering conditions is taken. A 
representative of The Progressive Farmer has just 
conferred with ten of the leading cotton firms “of 
Dallas, Texas, which is one of the South’s princi- 
pal inland cotton markets, and thus summarizes 
the expressions obtained: 


“T find the cotton men here very pessimistic. 
All declare that they do not want to buy, and 
urge holding of the cotton by the farmers. The 
consensus of opinion is that the cotton ex- 
changes can hardly be expected to open for 
thirty to forty days, and that when they do 
cotton will be from $5 to $7 a bale down from 
the point at which it was quoted when the ex- 
changes closed. - They believe that the home 
mills will reap a great profit by being able to 
work full time, and that the Japanese takings 
of raw cotton will show a very material in- 
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crease. At best, however, with the English and 
German mills out of it, they do not think that 
the operating mills of the world will be able 
to increase their consumption more than a 
third. While the mills of Great Britain may 
be able to continue operating with a minimum 
output, they are of the opinion that this will 
still allow a large surplus of raw cotton to ac- 
cumulate, and as a consequence the general 
tendency of prices will be downward. ~ just 
how long this condition of affairs will continue 
none of them venture to say. The general 
opinion is that the only salvation will be the 
holding of cotton off the market for an indef- 
inite time.” 

Apparently the situation in Dallas is duplicated 
in practically every Southern cotton market, and 
the necessity for immediate action is evident. To 
protect the growers and care for several hundred 
million dollars worth of cotton in a dozen States, 
and to do it immediately, is a colossal undertaking, 
—a situation which we believe can only be handled 
successfully with the aid of the National Govern- 
ment. 

As we said last week, it is imperative, first, that 
funds be made available for financing the crop; 
and, second, that these funds be furnished the 
farmer at a low rate of interest. That speedy ac- 
tion may come it is vital that the Government 
act at once; and to secure such action Progressive 
Farmer readers should right now get in touch with 
their senators and representatives and put the 
matter squarely before them. 





Why Not Buy Grain Drills Coéperatively ? 





HE great European war, depressing as it has 
cotton prices and advancing prices of grain, 
makes it all the more important that we 

arrange to sow liberally of fall grain. Particularly 
is this true of oats for early feed next spring, as 
there is every likelihood that, because of dry 
weather in many parts of the South and the heavy 
foreign demand, grain prices will be unusually 
high; while at the same time, because of a lack of 
demand for cotton there will be little money with 
which to buy feeds. 

To succeed with oats it is very necessary that 
they be sown in the fall, and to get the best re- 
sults they should be put in with a grain drill. Prac- 
tically without exception drilled oats have given 
better yields than when broadcasted. These in- 
creased yield: from drilling have ranged all the 
way from one to fifteen bushels per acre, and it is 
certainly safe tc conclude that an average increase 
of two bushels pcr acre may be counted on. With 
oats at present prices, even, it is plain that where 
any considerable acreage is planted the drill will 
soon pay for itself in increased yields, to say noth- 
ing of the labor saved. 

However, in a large part of our territory, where 
only a few acres of oats per farm are grown, the 
logical, sensible thing to do is to codperate in the 
purchase of drills. The size and kind of drill to 
purchase will, of course, depend upon local condi- 
tions and the acreage to be planted. In the north- 
ern half of the Cotton Belt fall-sown oats usually 
are not safe from winter-killing unless sown in the 
open furrow; hence the open-furrow drill should 
be purchased. These come in various sizes, from 
the one-horse drill, which will put in five or six 
acres a day, to the larger ones that seed two or 
three times as fast. Even assuming that only six 
acres a day are seeded and that there is only a 
month in which to get the crop in, it is possible to 
seed a comparatively large area,—certainly several 
Then 
farther South, where there is no particular danger 
of winter-killing, similar codperation couid be had 
with the ordinary drill. 


times as much as the average farmer sows. 


As we have said before, codperation properly 


begins with the smaller, more elemental things; 
and as a beginning, we do not know of any form 
of codperation that should prove more profitable 
just now than community ownership of grain 


drills. 





I am thankful for small mercies. 
with one of my friends who expects everything of the 
universe, and is disappointed when anything is less than 
the best, and I found that I begin at the other extreme, 
expecting nothing, and am always full of thanks for 
moderate goods.—Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
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THE COTTON SITUATION AS SEEN FROM WASHINGTON | 


Within Thirty Days Practically Three Hundred Million Dollars of Emergency or Crop-Moving Currency Will Be 
Available For Financing the Southern Cotton Crop 





Southern Cotton Congress in Washington 

last week by Senator Hoke Smith, of Geor- 
gia, and it was the best news the writer heard 
during the whole meeting. 

The Congress heard many men of many minds, 
not to say hobbies, and the result of its deliber- 
ations may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The Congress endorsed the principle of a bill 
introduced by Representative Wingo of Arkan- 
sas providing that, where a solvent bank presents 
notes executed by producers of cotton accom- 
panied by a proper warehouse certificate or lien, 
the Federal Reserve Board shall issue emergency 
currency to such banks up to 75 per cent of the 
value of such cotton. The Wingo bill at present 
calls for such loans to be made to farmers at 4 per 
cent, but the best that the farmer may really ex- 
pect is to get money at the legal rate of interest 
as other businesses pay. 

(2) Farmers are urged to hold cotton for a mini- 
mum price of twelve cents, storing in the seed. 

(3) A committee was appointed to prosecute the 
matter of providing ample warehouse facilities 
throughout the South. 

(4) The meeting took note of the writer’s open 
letter to Southern Congressmen, printed on this 
page, calling attention to the reported intention 
of the Federal Reserve Board not to recognize 
farmers’ notes as prime commercial paper, even 
though secured by an approved warehouse certifi- 
cate, unless endorsed by somie person of Brad- 
street rating or a similar financial standing. A 
resolution was unanimously adopted asking that 
this be changed. 

(5) Other resolutions ask that meetings of cot- 
ton growers be held throughout the South, and 
that each State consider calling a special session 
of the Legislature to provide a State warehousing 
system; and officers were elected as follows: E. J. 
Watson, of South Carolina, President; Charles St. 
Clair, of Texas, Vice President; Dan G. Hughes, of 
Georgia, Secretary. 

The committee on resolutions brought forward 
a plan providing that sufficient National funds 
should be advanced to banks and that they should 
then be compelled to lend any farmer 80 per cent 
of the value of one-half of his crop, but that the 
farmer should be required to sign a pledge to plant 
next year only one-half of his present acreage in 
cotton. The writer has no apology to make for the 
part he took in defeating this acreage stipulation. 
In the first place, it is impossible to say now what 
action as to cotton acreage will be advisable nine 
months hence. The chances are that the war will 
be over; that a great period.of prosperity will en- 
sue, and that every bale of cotton the South will 
make next year will be needed in the manufactur- 
ing year running from September, 1915, to Sep- 
tember, 1916. In the second place, the plan would 
not give our readers relief, because not one farmer 
in ten would sign such an agreement. In the third 
place, even if poorer farmers, forced to accept 
these terms should sign, the larger farmers able 
to get money without signing would simply plant 
enough more cotton to make up for the poorer 
man’s advertised curtailment. 

The rest of the story may be quickly told. The 
general spirit of the meeting was optimistic. The 
recent currency legislation has almost made panics 
impossible. There is a general conviction that the 
war cannot last long, so American mills will now 
consume much more cotton than formerly, and 
the proposition to allow foreign ships to register 
under the American flag will probably provide 
transportation for most of the lint needed by 
English mills. But the chief reason for confidence 
is simply faith in the horse sense of the everyday 
Southern cotton grower. It is believed that he 
knows what his crop is worth, and will not be 
stampeded into sacrificing it to a horde of specu- 
lators. 

Some other important facts regarding the situ- 
ation are given in our open letter to Southern 
Congressmen, which we are printing. It goes 
without saying, of course, that we believe the 
farmer should make the bank safe in any loan he 
asks. When we speak of the farmer with a crop 
mortgage getting a loan, for example, and ware- 
housing his crop for better prices, instead of de- 
pressing prices by rushing it on a glutted market, 
we mean that the money loaned should be payable 
to the merchant in so far as needed to satisfy such 
claims. But responsible farmers with warehouse 
certificates satisfactory in every way should not be 
required to have their notes endorsed by city busi- 
ness men of Bradstreet rating. 

There is now little more to add to the thorough- 
going discussion of this whole subject in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer. Every cotton grower 
should read our articles in that issue and show 


"T'see at any rate was the assurance given the 


- them to his neighbor. The outlook is that the 


Government will furnish sufficient money to 
finance the crop. It only remains for farmers to 
meet in every county, provide for temporary ware- 
houses in every market where regular warehouses 
do not exist, have strong official committees ap- 
pointed to arrange terms with bankers, sell cotton 
only at fair prices and in pools of fifty to five hun- 
dred bales, and plant an abundance of clover, 
vetch, rye and grain crops so as not to have to 
buy high-priced foods and feeds next year. 

But all this means that the farmers must actu- 
ally DO these things and not merely talk about 
doing them. Organization and Action, Organi- 
zation and Action—these alone will insure pros- 
perity for the Southern cotton farmer. And this 
means organization and action, Mr. Subscriber, 
not in some faraway State, but right in your own 


county and with YOU doing your part. If nobody 
else will lead, lead yourself. Organization will 
guarantee good prices, but to drift on and wait for 
chance to solve these troubles will inevitably 
bring disaster. 

Get a cotton growers’ meeting called for your 
county right away! 





HE meeting which will have most influence in 

settling the cotton question will be the meeting 
of the National Farmers’ Union in Fort Worth, be- 
ginning September 1. It is hoped that Southern 
Union leaders everywhere will get the best coun- 
sel possible in their respective communities and 
then by further conference at Fort Worth evolve 
a practicable plan for the codperation of all South- 
ern interests in behalf of better cotton prices. 





“WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO FOR THE MAN AT THE BOTTOM?” 





An Open Letter to Our Southern Congressmen on the Cotton Situation—Cotton Legislation 
Must Be Framed to Help the Producer and Warehouse Receipts Must Be Recognized 





E ARE not so anxious to know what you 
are going to do for the cotton crop; what 
we want to know is what you are going to 

do for the cotton-grower. 


I believe the Government is going to provide 
money enough to finance the cotton crop, but what 
I haven’t yet seen is satisfactory evidence that this 
money is going to the man whose sweat made the 
crop. 

The only thing looking in this direction that I 
have noticed, and I don’t know how seriously even 
it is being pushed—is embodied in the announce- 
ment that 


“Senator Smith also introduced a joint reso- 
lution to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to limit the issue of currency of the banks 
in the cotton growing states to one-half of the 
amount to which they are entitled under the 
emergency currency act, the other half to be 
issued direct to holders of cotton warehouse 
receipts. The receipts would be prescribed by 
a board consisting of the Secretaries of the 
Treasury, Agriculture, and Commerce.” 


Something like this our cotton farmers must 
have, or something to the same effect, or else mil- 
lions are going to speculators, time merchants, and 
cotton buyers that should stay in the hands of the 
farmers. 

Under present conditions, what is going to hap- 
pen? Let us consider first what will happen with 
regard to the banks themselves. You know the 
statement of the National Farmers’ Union Commit- 
tee that much of the so-called “crop-moving mon- 
ey” last year was kept in the big city banks, small- 
er banks being charged 8 per cent to get it. And 
to the same effect is this quotation I have just no- 
ticed in yesterday’s Statesville Landmark: 


“It was a matter of common report last year 
that the banks of one city which secured $500,- 
000 of the Government deposits to help move 
crops, used the money—or part of it—to pay 
off their loans; and that when banks in smaller 
towns asked these banks about getting a part 
of this money they were advised that the 
charge would be 6 per cent.” 


But suppose that arrangements are made for 
getting the money into the small banks, as the 
National Farmers’ Union Committee suggests, will 
that alone bring the relief needed by the pro- 
ducer? Iam sure it will not, and for testimony I 
ask you to consider the following Washington dis- 
patch of yesterday regarding the visit made by a 
delegation of Southern bankers to Comptroller 
John Skelton Williams of the Treasury Depart- 
ment :— 


“Chief among the questions asked was the 
part warehouse receipts for cotton and tobacco 
will play as commercial paper. The receipts 
themselves will not be rated as commercial pa- 
per upon which money can be issued, but notes 
of responsible people based on these receipts 
will be regarded as commercial paper. Mer- 
chants and manufacturers, rated in Bradstreet, 
will probably be regarded as the safest en- 
dorsers, or at least will be the easiest of people 
to investigate.” 


There is the milk in the cocoanut! The bank is 
not compelled to recognize the farmer who grew 
the cotton when he brings in his warehouse re- 
ceipt, but other men may buy the cotton, ware- 
house it, and get credit from the bank. 

Some farmers will get such credit too, of course, 
but not enough of them and not the neediest ones 
of all. If this report is correct, then the men who 


will get the benefit of the warehouse cotton will be 
the regular customers of the bank, and the folks 
who are rated in Dun and Bradstreet. 

Now the thousands and thousands of poor farm- 
ers, who will most need help from warehouse re- 
ceipts—the men who have run store accounts and 
whose crop mortgages mature October 1 or Nov- 
ember 1l—such farmers are not patrons of the 
banks, the banks don’t. know them, and their 
names have never gotten within a thousand miles 
of Dun or Bradstreet. 


What we want to know of our Congressmen is, 
“What you are going to do for this man at the 
bottom?” If provision is made that any man may 
take a warehouse certificate in approved form to 
a bank and borrow money on it without being re- 
quired to wear fine clothes or show wealth recog- 
nizable by Dun or Bradstreet, or be endorsed by a 
patron of the bank, then we may say that Congress 
has done something for the cotton farmer as well 
as for the cotton crop. But if it is going to be 
supposed that the hundreds of humble farmers in 
each county who run on crop mortgages will go to 
town and go through the unimagined experience of 
interviewing bank officials and getting bank loans 
on two or three bales of cotton each—can any one 
doubt what the result will be? The needy farmers 
will not get loans. They will sell at whatever price 
is offered, and somebody else will warehouse the 
cotton and get the benefits of the wondrous pro- 
visions for the farmer’s benefit of which we shall 
soon hear so much on the stump. 

As I see it, Congress must arrange that the ap- 
proved warehouse receipt offered by the farmer 
shall be the passport to the Government’s help and 
not wealth sufficient to enroll one in Dun or Brad- 
street plus the special favor of the officials of the 
bank. 

I close as I began, with the statement: We are 
not so anxious to know what you are going to do 
for the cotton crop. What we want to know is, 
what you are going to do for the man who grew 
the cotton. In other words, who is going to get 
the benefit ? Respectfully submitted, 

CLARENCE POE, 
Editor “The Progressive Farmer.” 


A Thought for the Week 
A ND so a man or a woman who reads and 








quotes the Bible as a warrant and an excuse 

for hardheartedness and uncharitableness 
and lack of mercy to friend or neighbor is reading 
and quoting the Bible to his or her own damage, 
perhaps to his or her own destruction. Let the 
man who goes to church, who reads the Bible, feel 
that it is peculiarly incumbent upon him to so lead 
his life in the face of the world that no discredit 
shall be brought upon the creed he professes, that 
no discredit shall attach to the book in accordance 
with which he asserts that he leads his own life. 
Sometimes I have seen—all of you have seen—the 
appeal made to stand by a man who has done evil, 
on the ground that he is a pillar of the church. 
Such a man is a rotten pillar of any church. And 
the professors of any creed, the men belonging to 
any church, should be more jealous than any out- 
sider in holding such a man to account, in demand- 
ing that his practice shall square with the high 
professions of belief. Such a man sins not only 
against the moral law, sins not only against the 
community as a whole, but sins, above all, against 
his own church, against all who profess religion. 
—From Theodore Roosevelt’s address, “The Bible 
and the Life of the People,” Berkeley, Cal., March 
26, 1911. ; 
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--Cutaway— 


Disk Tools for Intensive Tillage 


‘There isn’t a farmer in America but 
who should own at least one CurT- 
~ AWAY (CLARK) disk harrow or plow. 


Over 100 Styles and Sizes 


Ask us about the Dousite AcTION ENGINE 
Harrow, the DousLtE AcTIon — REGULAR, 
the DouBLE ACTION—EXxTENSION HEAaD—(for 
orchard work), the SINGLE ACTION—REGULAR, 
the SINGLE ACTION—EXTENSION Heap—(for 
orcharg work), the BusH AND BoG Pow, the 
Corn AND Cotton Harrow, the Ricut Lap 
PLow, the CALIFORNIA ORCHARD PLow, or the 
one-horse harrows and cultivators, whichever 
it may be that you need. Ask your dealer to 
show you a Cutaway (CrLarK) machine. Do 
not accept a substitute. Write us for catalog. 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 
Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 
997 Main Street, r Higganum, Conn. 


| BOOK FREE 


"The Soil and 
IntensiveTillage* 













The disks are 
forged sharp 




















ROOFING 


is the Best Money canBuy! Wemake § 
all kinds. For a practical roof try 


They are fire—, wind—and water- 
proof. Madaot lasting metal, hav- 
ing exceptionally pure iron as its 
beautiful design, heav- 
ily embossed. urnished either § 
painted or galvanized Any car § 
nter can put them on. @ ny 
t and lock perfectly solder- 
ing isnecessary. If imtesested in 
etter Roof, be sure to 


Write for FREE Catalog 


and special circular okie 

shingles in colors. me ac- 

quainted with our full line by 

sending a postcard to-day. 

Hm CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
/ Box 10, Wilmington, N. C. 


















CAROLINA Metal Shingles 
i 78 | 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








PROFIT FROM HOGS FOLLOW- 
ING CATTLE 


Such a Combination Is Usually Advis- 
able in Feeding Beef Cattle 


CAREFUL accounting system ap- 

plied to 24 Iowa farms managed 
by men known to be careful and ex- 
perienced feeders of cattle show con- 
clusively that the practice of fol- 
lowing cattle with hogs is profitable, 
except possibly when young cattle in 
large numbers are fed on ground corn 
and the cost of grinding is very low. 
The best authorities believe that with 
the present narrow margin on fat 
cattle, it is inadvisable to feed with- 
out hogs. 

On the 24 Iowa farms in question, 
during the feeding year beginning in 
the fall of 1909, the average profit on 
961 cattle fed in bunches was $2.05 per 
head, not counting the profits on the 
hogs following them. The prices re- 
ceived for the cattle were very sat- 
isfactory. The 1,504 hogs following 
these steers, and which were given 
extra grain, were sold in the spring 
of 1910 with a profit of $6.67 per hog, 
which, if credited to the steers, gave 
a profit of $12.49 per steer. In the fol- 
lowing feeding year, 1910-1911, prices 
were unsatisfactory and this caused 
a loss of 78 cents per head on 1,138 
cattle fed on 28 farms. The 1,646 hogs 
following these steers, however, re- 
turned an average profit of $3.33, and 
when this profit on the hogs was 
credited to the steers, there was a net 
profit of $4.04 per steer. 

From this it appears that when the 
steers sell for enough to break even, 
or if they show a slight loss, the hogs 
that follow will ordinarily make suf- 






































[Ghe ahe Jeff TeV Lime-Pulver 


Grinds Limestone on the. Farm 2 to 3 Tons Per Hour 


The day of cheaper lime is here. If you have ime rock available you can make fertile fields of land that 
{fe now sick and sour. No need to buy burnt lime at high prices that burns up the humus and wastes the Nitro- 
gen in the soil. No need to buy ground limestone and pay for freight and hauling. Get a JEFFREY LIME- 
PULVER and, after quarrying the rock, grind it at a cost of 50c per ton. Dig out those rocks that prevent 
your cultivating your fields and make them enrich your soil—turn the stones into dollars! 
Grow clover, alfalfa and other legumes by giving your soil the lime it needs, 


Saves From $1 to $2.50 Per Ton 


It costs most farmers from $1.50 to $3 per ton to get ground limestone on thelr 
farm. With a Lime-Pulver you can grind your limestone for 50c and save from 
#1 to $2.50 per ton. Ina short time the Lime-Pulver pays for itself. 


° 
Both a Crusher and Pulverizer 

The JEFFREY Lime-Pulver is the machine that crushes and pulverizes. 
It takes big rocks 4 inches thick and 11 inches long and reduces them to 
powder. Grinds from 2 to 3 tons per hour. The product can be ground coarse 
or fine. Put it through your spreader without trouble. Crushes rock for road 
work—grinds corn, tobacco 
stems, bone, ctc. Mount-, i, 
on whceels—as easily 

| moved asa Wagon 





S, 


Made in the famous Jeffrey shops, 

Ball-bearing pulverizer—Pulveriz- 
ing hammers of manganese steel. 
Sold on a guarantee of satisfaction 
or your money back, Write to- 


day for valuable booklet, price 

and let us analyze the lime- 

rock on your farm for you 
on First Ave. 

4 Columbus, oO. 

eae 


without cost. 
Da. S Made Lime 


4 The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
FAG. 
AS 
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need nocomment. Bu: it is not so well ik 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. 


and mules: 


ing an all-corn ration.” 
Let us send you free booklet 


Dallas, Texas. 





COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs. Sheep and Goats, is already so well known as to 
1iown that COTTON 

Tait Butler, formeriy of the North Ca 
Station, a recognized authority on animai feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses 


“I would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
rather have two rounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. 
horse feed, but we are wasting two million dotlars per year in South Carolina in feed- 


‘ull of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Ad, 
dress, The Bureau of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Main Street, 


NSEED MEAL is equally valuable as a FEED 
olina Experiment 





Corn is a good 











Tailoring Salesmen WANTED ’ 


We want live, energetic hustlers, men who can make good; who are ambitious to start 
No canvassing; no experience required; no capital necessary. 
. Hundreds are making from $100¢t 

e guarantee absolute satisfaction and take all the risk, W. 
are one of the largest woolen mills in the country and ponevely have thé best 
up-to-date, high-quality, low-priced tailoring on the market. 


$25 to $50 Every 


tee 
furnish a complete agents’ outfit, consisting of large sampie book (not 
measures, advertising matter—in fact every- | 
to the conducting of a high-class tailoring business. 


Write : today ho this big outfit 2* Iti is day .express prepaid. Drop 2 postal 


in abusiness of their own. 
We furnish oveey thing to start 
and expenses. 





A great many of our 
men are making from 


We 
a folder), orney, blanks, tape 
thing essential 


We will start you at once on 


me your agents’ outfit.’’ 
the road to Success. Be sure and write today. 


> BROS per mene as ! 


Week 





DANIEL, WOOLEN MILLS, Dept. 19 300 Green St., Chicago 











ficient gains from the wasted corn to 
make the feeding operations profita- 
ble. Not only steer feeding more 
profitable when hogs are used, but the 
hogs usually prove more renumera- 
tive than if fed alone, because of the 
large amount of feed they secure 
from the droppings. 

The number of hogs to follow a 
steer will depend on the method of 
feeding. Some farmers feed the 
steers more corn than they will eat 
and run extra hogs, figuring on the 
hogs getting the waste. While this 
may be a good policy when corn is 
cheap, it is doubtful if it should be 
practiced with high-priced grain. It 
is usually best to figure on about one 
shoat per steer when shelled corn is 
fed and two when ear corn is fed. In 
case the corn is ground or soaked, or 
silage used, the number of hogs would 
be less. The aim should be to run 
enough hogs to clean up all the waste 
corn. 

The daily gains that the hogs make 
will depend materially on the condi- 
tion of the feed yard. They will also 
be affected by the quantity of grain 
given and the form in which it is fed. 
In general, it is probable that when a 
steer is fed one-third of a bushel of 
shelled corn a day, approximately 
three-fourths of a pound of pork will 
be obtained. When ear corn is fed 
the gains will be greater. On the 
other hand, if corn meal or corn-and- 
cob meal is fed the amount of pork 
produced is very small, as the grain 
is much better utilized by cattle. In 
fact, experience and experimental ev- 
idence show that when corn is most 
efficient for steers it is least so for 
hogs, and vice versa. 

The gain will be greater, if the 
steers are fed some leguminous hay 
or some concentrate high in protein, 
such as oil cake. Nearly all farmers 
give the hogs corn in addition to that 
secured from the droppings. Corn for 
the hogs should always be fed away 
from the cattle and should usually be 
given first, so that the steers may not 
be annoyed. The hogs should also be 


is 


provided with separate watering 
‘places and separate places to lie 
down. 





Misstatements in Advertising Live- 


stock 

A DEALER prices a mare and says 

she weighs 1,350 pounds. When 
this mare is ordered by the man to 
whom she is priced she has been sold 
to another person and the dealer 
prices another mare which he says is 
larger; but when she reaches her des- 
tination, after standing in the stable 
resting and being well fed for nearly 
a week, she weighed only 1,140 
pounds. Was this animal described 
with reasonable accuracy? 

A breeder prices a calf for $125 
says he weighs 500 pounds. On reach- 
ing his destination he weighs 347 
pounds. Was this calf described with 
reasonable accuracy? 

These are typical of the differences 
which arise between sellers and buy- 
ers of livestock. Is there any good 
reason for such occurences? We 
claim there is not. The horseman 
who described the mare as weighing 
200 pounds more than she actually 
weighed probably did not deliberate- 
ly misrepresent, and yet he was too 
good a judge of a horse to make that 
great a mistake.’ He probably simply 
followed the custom or habit into 
which so many men fall of over-de- 
scribing their goods. A salesman is 
entitled to some latitude, and he cer- 
tainly can not be expected to tell the 
weak points of the goods he is sell- 


and 


| ing; but a man who sells livestock on 
| mail order is very foolish to ex 


cagger- 
ate those matters which are subject 
to definite and positive verification. 
The weight of an animal can be ac- 
curately ineasueed, and if a seller 
guesses at the weight he is pursuing 
a short-sighted policy if he does not 


| keep within the bounds of safety. 


{ 


Any breeder or dealer knowing 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


enough about cattle to be engaged in 
the business need not err 153 pounds 
in the weight of a calf which he 
places at 500 pounds, but which ac- 
tually weighs 347 pounds. A larger 
animal might shrink in weight in 
shipping as much as 100 pounds, or 
even more, but a 500-pound calf would 
not “shrink” 153 pounds during any 
reasonable shipment. It is indeed 
unfortunate that some men can not 
avoid exaggerating the good qualities 
of their livestock beyond any reason- 
able limit which should be allowed 
the seller of any article. It is unfor- 
tunate because it causes the buyer to 
become dissatisfied, but it is particu- 
= unfortunate because it does the 
seller more harm than any one else. 

Probably half of all the dissatisfac- 
tion arising between sellers and buy- 
ers comes from just such avoidable 
and inexcusable mistakes. When 
mistakes are made through ignorance 
they are more or less annoying or 
troublesome, but when men _ who 
know better over-describe the stock 
they price by mail, either because of 
careless habits or a deliberate at- 
tempt to mislead, there is no explan- 
ation that will satisfy the buyer. 

The good salesman will tell all the 
good points of his animal, but he will 
not exaggerate to the limits often 
practiced; for it is not a good sale 
nor good salesmanship when the 
buyer has reasonable or just cause 
for complaint, no matter what the 
price received. 





The Production of Clean, Safe Milk 
ERSONS engaged in the produc- 


tion of milk and consumers inter- 
ested in procuring clean, safe milk, 
will be interested in the factors for 
producing the same, as outlined by 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture in a recent Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin (No. 602;) entitled “Production of 
Clean Milk.” The essential factors 
are outlined as follows: 


Clean, healthy cows kept in clean, 
light, well ventilated stables. 

Stable so constructed as to be easi- 
ly cleaned; 

A clean, well-drained barnyard; 


Clean utensils, thoroughly steril- 
ized; 

Clean, healthy milkers that milk 
with dry hands; 

A small-top milking pail; 

Immediate cooling of the milk to 


50 degrees Fahrenheit or lower; 

Storage of milk at a low tempera- 
ture until delivered; 

A separate house for handling the 
milk; 

An abundant supply of pure water. 

The new bulletin in its 18 pages 
contains a number of figures and de- 
scribes in detail, the practical meth- 
ods that should be followed in the 
production of clean milk. 

Bacteria, according to the bulletin, 
find their way into the milk from var- 
ious sources. Some may come from 
the udder itself, where they grow in 
the milk cisterns and ducts. The 
greater number, however, come from 


the dust of the air, the dirt from the 
udder and flanks, from the milker, 
and from unclean utensils. Disease 


producing bacteria may get into the 
milk from cows having such disease 
as tuberculosis, or from people who 
handle the milk, who may themselves 
have contagious diseases or who have 
been taking care of patients afflicted 
with such diseases as typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, and septic sore throat. 

The consumer is sometimes respon- 
sible for the contamination of the 
milk. Milk bottles should not be 
taken into a sick room, because in- 
fectious diseases can be spread by 
carrying infected bottles back to the 
dairy farm. If bottles are left where 
there are contagious diseases, they 
should not be collected by the milk- 
man until they have been properly 
disinfected by the board of health. In 
the case of typhoid fever or other 
serious diseases which may be carried 
in the milk, it is better for the con- 
sumer to put out a covered dish for 
the milk or have it delivered to some 
member of the household. 
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MATTOS 


HE wood is thoroughly 
dry. There is less chance 
of rain. The insects are 
fewer. And you get your build- 
ing in good shape for the winter. 
The cracks are well filled and 
proof against winter winds. 
Select Lucas Paint—the paint with 
65 years’ experience and reputation. 
All Lucas Paints are standard quality 
based on this 65-year-old knowledge. 
Every can that leaves the factory 
must, after rigid tests. match this 
standard. 


LAE AMT 


FREE su *Pert Information— 
! ‘When and How to Paint” 
Write today for expert advice on 
your painting question. We will fur- 
nish you valuable information for 
your own painting needs that will 
save you many a dollar. We will also 
send our book, ‘‘When and How to 
Paint.” Send at once—TODAYI 


John aces € Oo. Inc. 


LWCaAS 
Paint 


67 








Waterworks for the Farm Home 


e 


(Concluded from page 5 this issue) 


One tank of water—660 gallons—will 
meet the needs of a two-horse farm 
or village home for a day, although 
much more water will be used after 
the system has been installed than 
was used before. Yet if more water 
is needed the tank can be refilled as 
many times a day as necessary. 

The system described, putting wa- 
ter into the kitchen and into the lot, 
is rudimentary, but it practically | 
eliminates the farm woman’s heaviest 
drudgery and one of the most irk- 
some chores of the farm man. After 
this rudimentary system has been in- 
stalled and the farmer has about an- 
other hundred dollars to spare he can 
install hot water, bathtub, commode, 
basin, sewer, and septic tank, giving 
to the home in the country all the 
water conveniences that can be had 
in the city. 

Owing to the tenor of many letters 
the author has received about water- 
works, he offers the following sug- 
gestions: 

1. When planning water works do 
not plan to have your pumping en- 
gine movable and to have it do a va- 
riety of things. Let the engine be 
small, not over one and one-half 
horsepower and stationary. 

2. Do not have your tower more 
than 15 feet high for a one-story 
house, for every foot you lift water 
adds to the running expenses. 

3. Do not expect to get fire pro- 
tection from farm waterworks, for, 
if there develops in a country home 





a fire which cannot be extinguished 
with a few buckets of water, a small | 
stream of water would be of no 
avail. It is very much cheaper to 
build your kitchen flue from the 
ground up and carry insurance than 
to provide waterworks of sufficient 
size to extinguish a fire. 

4. Do not hope to provide irriga- 
tion with farm waterworks, for less 
than 20,000 gallons of water per acre 
would not amount to much. Irriga- 
tion is too big a job for farm water- 
works. 

5. Do not fail to put in the rudi-’ 





mentary system because you are not 





“Owna 
Level Farm” 


“Own a Level Farm”’ is the title of 
a very attractive descriptive pam- 
phiet, giving a complete list of farms 
for sale along its line, just issued by 
the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
Railroad. This pamphlet contains a 
number of very pretty pictures of 
growing crops, and is intended to 
describe the diversity of crops grown 
in South Georgia, as well as to give 
any one interested in investing in 
South Georgia farm lands an oppor- 
tunity to investigate in advance, the 
properties for sale in the fast devel- 
te communities served by that 
ine. 

A copy of this farm list may be had 
free of charge by writing to 
ROXTON, 


General Passenger Agent, 
Room 602 Austell Bldg, ATLANTA, GA. 





able right now to have everything 
you want. 

6. Put in the rudimentary system, 
| relieve the farm woman of the ton- 
per-day lift, and the farm man of 
| drawing water for his stock. 
| 7, Since teaching home betterment 
is a part of the regular work of the 
Normal College and it is the policy 
of the College to be as helpful to the 
people as possible, the author invites 
people contemplating the installation 
of home waterworks to consult him. 
He will furnish any information he 








has. 

In writing him, give source of wa- 
ter supply, and if it is a spring, give 
number of gallons it will supply per 
minute, number of feet it is from 
dwelling and lot, number of feet ver- 
tical lift, and number of feet fall be- 
| low spring to branch or creek. 

If it is a well from which the water 








has to be lifted, give number of gal- 





Save Money 
on Groceries 


Here’s your opportunity to save money on your 
supplies, to buy your Groceries, Seed and Feed at 
wholesale prices. Stop paying big dealer profits— 
buy direct save one-third. Here are afew of our 
leading money savers. 

Perfection—High Grade Flour, perbb!i. - $5.40 
Colffee—Roasted, 15c; Green, per Ib. - 14 
Oats, Mixed, 45c; White, per Bu. - - .50 
Crimson Clover, per 100 Ibs. $13.00 to 16.00 
Corn and Oat Foed. per 100 ibs. - - 1.65 
ONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

The quality of our goods are A number one. We 
guarantee them to be pure, clean and wholesome. 
You may return at our expense any groceries you 
buy which are not satisfactory inevery way. We'll 
then return your money with any transportation 
charges you have paid. Could anything be fairer? 


Our complete price list shows how to 
save money on all groceries, seed and 
feed you use. Write for a copy. Just say 


—Send me your free price list as adver- 
tised in The Progressive Farmer. ~Better doit now: 


Richmond Grain & Provision Co., 
216 South Tenth St., RICHMOND, VA. 








lons it will supply per minute, num- 
ber of feet it is from dwelling and 
lot. number of feet the head of water 
is below ground surface. 

If it is an overflowing artesian well 
which does not rise sufficiently high 
to put water in dwelling, treat it as 








cordingly. 

If it is an overflowing artesian well 
that rises sufficiently high to put wa- 
ter in dwelling, give number of gal- 
lons per minute it will supply and 
distances from well to house and lot. 

8. Make the start and trust the 
Lord for the future. 





Mr. C. B. Riddle has published a 
book, “College Men Without Money,” 
giving the experiences of several doz- 
en men in all parts of the United 
States who have found a way to get 
to college in spite of their poverty. 
The book sells for $1 and may be 











ordered through The Progressive 





Read the advertisements in this issue, 





Farmer. 


a spring and give information ac- | 
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PURE-BRED 


LIVESTOCK 








SHORTHORNS FOR 





America, 


application to 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, 





This is the breed that will furnish you with both prod 
Shorthorn beef is of the primest quality as attested by the 
records of the leading shows and markets of Great Britain and 


AS MILK PRODUCERS SHORTHORNS 


take high rank, having established their claims as a -pur- 
pose breed. Yearly milk records of from 8,000 to 12,000 poms 
are numerous, and up as high as 18,075 pounds. The only way to 


Increase the productiveness of your soil 


is by the maintenance of livestock. If further infor i 
necessary to convince you that the Shorthorn is the caget Dru 
itable breed of cattle, such information will be furnished you on 


THE AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


BEEF AND MILK. 


CHICAGO, ILL, 








BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 











Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 


Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the In ernational Live Stuck Show, Chicago, 1910. 


Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 


Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND 











OCCONEECHEE. FARM. 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY Pid- DURHAM .NC. 


THE BEST IN BERKSHIRES. 


We are offering Berkshires of the correct type 
and of the best breeding at reasonable prices. 


MOSS BROS., St. Matthews, S. C. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 























DUROC JERSEYS 


the King of the Breed. 

Young Boars and Sows by the great Defender, King of 
Durocs. This boar has been twice grand-champion of the 
International Livestock Show at Chicago. a show rec- 
ord that no other hog has ever won. 

Also Boars, bred and open Gilts, and Pigs of either sex 
by the great boars, Lad of Louisa, No. 29,047; Robert 
Lee, No. 45,408, and Willetas Forest, No. 64,949. 

Registered Shropshire Rams and Ewes by Davison's 
2508. KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 





DUROC-JERSEYS: Boars only; Sows all 
booked. Husky, thrifty, Red boars, descended 
from champions and grand champions. $10 up. 
Ask about them. No sows. 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs Pyeng and 
out of registered sows of best type. 

BLUE GRASS STOCK FARM, 
(ANDREW SPAIN) Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


CHESTER WHITES 


PDEA” 




















Pannen 


+ 
oO. 1. C.’S 
Pure bred stock, all ages, for sale. Pigs 10 weeks old 
$18 per pair, no-akin, out of large sows and sired by 3 
Prize Boars, including a son of ‘King of Models’’ the 
1015 lb. Champion Boar. 
W. I. OWEN, R.F.D. 2, Bedford City, Va. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


PR 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T. E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 
uu SS 








PLDI LILLIE 



























TAMWORTHS 


Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
ESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N.C. 








— TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 

dian or American bred. : Farrowed by" 600 to 1200 

lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 ib. Grand 

Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 

ert waxy te the Cop Won 218 premiums, 
champions grand champions and 

cups at eight ‘shows in 1913. “4 — ae 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 








HEREFORDS 


35 Hereford Bulls 


15 to 20 months old. Big, 
sturdy fellows, sired by 
bulls from the breed’s best 
tribes. These bulls are 
ideal for range use. Visit, Write or Wire 


H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 




















GT ITCE, Spring pigs amd bred gilts of the biggest 
Wea Tim type and highest quality. Also Angus 
mines «Cattle. J.P. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, Lil | 





R. R. Station Armstrong, on C. & A. R. R. 








Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 


Best Herd in the South. Write us forprices. 
GILTNER BROTHERS, 3 “EMINENCE KY. 


HOLSTEINS 











Pure bred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Quantity of production and persistency 
of milking during long periods are well- 
known characteristics of Holsteins. Drop- 
ping her first calf at about two years old, 
the average cow, if well cared for, will 
produce from 5,000 to 6,000 pounds of 
milk in ten months, and she will increase 
the production every year until, at five 
years, she will give from 7,000 to 9,000 
pounds. 

If fed to their ability to digest and as- 
similate food, many Holsteins will exe 
ceed this production. 

Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets, 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton. Sec’y. 


Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 











JERSEYS 


PPPPPIPPIPI_I_P_I_IIIIInnennnnnnnnnrn 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


JERSEY HEIFER, 


Dropped 


February 16, 1914. 
Price, $70.00 


If you can not come and see this 
heifer, send for her picture. 


Grade Up 


/~ Buy aThoroughbred 
Jersey Bull 


You can buy cows of 
high producingvalueor 
you may develop them, The bull is the 
most important factor in development. 
Athoroughbred Jersey bull pays big returns on his 
cost every year. Let ussend you someJersey facts. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
.: 324 West 23d Street, New York City - 





































HORSES AND PONIES 


PPA 





Closing Out Sale of Jacks, 
Saddiers and Perchorons. 
We have a number of saddle 
stallions, mares and geldings, 
colts and fillies. We have 
more good fox-walking stal- 
lions, mares and_ geldings 
than can be found on_any 
other farm in the state. Some 
splendid jacks and Percheron 
horses; many of them good 
enough to go in the show 
ring. Write us your wants 
today. COOK & BROWN, 
Lexington, Ky 








ADVERTISE LIVESTOCK 
If you have livestock to sell, now is the 


time to advertise. There was never more 


interest in livestock husbandry than right 
now. Get into the game and get your share. 
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Electric Lights 


In Your Home and Barns 



























































































































At a small expense you can have 
your own electric lighting plant. It 
occupies only a small space, is per- 
fectly safe and easy to operate. A 
complete plant is shown above. 

The new 


“ HyrapeExtde”’ 
ELECTRIC PLANT UNIT 


gives you light day or night, makes 
you plant very simple and absolute- 
ly reliable. 

Write our office nearest you and get our 
new illustrated book which explains 
everything very fully. It will interest 
you—it's free, 


— 
The Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Philadelphia 
NewYork Chicago Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
atianta Denver Detroit Rochester San Francisco 
Toronto Portland, Ore. Seattle Los Angeles 






















une Lelephones 


Free advice by ex- 
perts, howto build lines 
Thousands of ‘‘Time- 
Tested’ Swedish-Ameri- 
cantelephones are used 
in your own State. 
If you need a tele 
phone, get a good one 
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piles on harvesterorin win- 
rows. Manandhorsecut and 
shock equa! witha corn bin- 
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aswell, , writes: ‘*Your corn harves- 
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The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS Tom’s wife, was having her own say that 







io): aoe ee en ee The hero night. 
Joel TUINE? wee cece eee ees A mountaineer “Ole Marse Cal Buford pickin’ a piece o’ 
Melissa ......-..-+ ate Joel Turner’s daughter white trash out de gutter an’ not. sayin’ 
Rube, Dolph and Tom... .Joel Turner eR Se whar he come from an’ nuttin’ ’bout him, 
Tad Dillom .....06. Joel aa eeu a ned An’ old Mars Henry takin’ him jus’ like he 

nc e - ry TT 

ie . - was quality. My Tom say dat boy don’ 
eaten and Tad Dillon. a E ooinnaee know who is his mammy ner his daddy. I 
Caleb Hazel eee a ae I od ap og Fri ain’ gwine to let my little mistis play wid 
pap a aa eae ae re New riend no sech trash, I tell you—deed I ain’t!” 
Margaret, an anc ar Jean. And thi Athn one ina 7 ae ie : 
en, Rene & Chad’s new ee ighbors Anc¢ s talk would reach the drawing-room 


by and by, where the General was telling the 
SYNOPSIS steed ae te — about an same hour, the 
_ ‘ story o ne horse sale shad’ rchas 
Orphaned, nameless, and friendless, little ae se sale and Chad’s purchase 
ten : pagar debate of the old hrood mare, 
Chad, with his faithful dog Jack, wanders a g = 
away from his home in the mountains ‘I knew where he was from right away, 
rather than be bound out to a neighbor Said Harry. “I’ve seen mountain-people 
whom his foster father owed. They meet five Wearing caps like his up at Uncle Brutus's, 
boyg with a dog, “Whizzer,” and a fight ens When they come down to go to Richmond.” 


sues between the two dogs and their owners, The General frowned. 
in which Chad and Jack come off the victors, our ‘ 

] , N y 2 > . . . 
thus starting a feud between the Turners ten ity — again.” see any more people like 
and Dillons, for Chad and Jack are adopted is mia 
by the former. The school-master takes a Why, papa?’ 
special interest in Chad, telling him stories “Because you aren’t going to Uncle Bru- 


of “The Bluegrass,’’ firing in the boy the tus’s any 
ambition to make a name for himself in 
that glorious country, where he goes with 


more.” 
“Why, papa?” 


Caleb Hazel and the Turner boys on a raft The mother put her hand on her husband’s 
of logs. Chad roams around town and is’ knee. 
left behind. Determined to overtake his ‘“‘Never mind, son,” she said. 


party, Chad sets out on foot for Lexington, 
and is invited to his home by Major Buford. 
In Chad, Major Buford believes he has found a * 
a descendant of a long-lost uncle, and he CHAPTER X. 


offers the boy a home and education. The Bluegrass 





CHAPTER IX.— (Continued) ag gg oe 

at are ic No humor in at phrase to the ue- 
DIDN’T see no harm givin’ the little gala _ Pe tet Wie ees oe brag z 
Wah”? said’ Chad. . “nittle. eal” indeed! frass Kentuckian! There never was—there 


Chad lost the ground he might have gained. tae Soe Worth, co eee Wien Gee Gee eee 
— eyes looked all at once like her of the Great Mother herself. She fashioned 
ae Bs F es it with loving hands. She shut it in with a 

I'm a little girl, thank you.’ — mighty barrier of mighty mountains to keep 
,Chad turned to her father now, lookin€ the mob out. She gave it the loving clasp 
him in the face straight and steadily. of a mighty river, and spread broad, level 

“I reckon I had no business meddlin’, but prairies beyond that the mob might glide 
I didn’t think hit was fa'r fer him to hit the by, or be tempted to the other side, where 
nigger; the nigger was littler, an’ I didn’t the earth was level and there was no need 


think hit was right.’’ to climb: that she might send priests from 
“J didn’t mean to hit him—I was only her shrine to reclaim Western wastes or let 

playin’ !” the unloving—if such could be—have easy 
vn t1 th me 5 aie BA access to another land, 
“ut oug you was goin’ to hi nn a oad . 

said Chad. He looked at the General again, In the beginning, such was her clear pur- 


“But I had no business meddlin’.”. And he Pose to the Kentuckian’s eye, she filled it 
picked ur his old coonskin cap from the with flowers and grass and trees, and fish 


we a and bird and wild beast, just as she made 
a ae , Eden for Adam and Eve. The red men 
“Hold on, little man,” said the General, fought for the Paradise—fought till it was 
“Dan, haven't I told you not to tease drenched with blood, but no tribe, without a 
Snowball?” Dan dropped his eyes again, mortal challenge from another straightway, 
“Yes, sir.” could ever call a rood its own. Boone loved 


the land from the moment the eagle eye in 

“You struck first, and this boy says he his head swept its shaking wilderness from a 
oughtn’t to have meddled, but I think he did mountain-top, and every man who followed 
just right. Have you anything to say to him loved the land no less. And when the 
him?” Dan worked the toe of his left boot chosen came, they found the earth ready to 
into the turf for a moment. receive them—lifted above the baneful 
“No, sir.” breath of river bottom and marshland, 
eae drained by rivers full of fish, filled with 
Well, go up to your room and think about woods full of game, and underlaid—all with 

it awhile and see if you don’t owe somebody _ thick, blue, limestone strata that, like some 
an apology. Hurry up now an’ change your @qivine agent working in the dark, kept 
clothes. You’d better come up to the house crumbling—ever crumbling—to enrich the 
and get some dry clothes for yourself, my soil and give bone-building virtue to every 
boy,”” he added to Chad. “You'll catch cold.” qrop of water and every blade of grass, For 
“Much obleeged,’ said Chad. “But I don’t those chosen people—such, too, seemed her 


ketch cold.” ogg: Mother went to the race upon 
i c ski , and the whom she had smiled a benediction for a 
Fae theater le gern a em ra thousand years—the race that obstacle but 


* i : strengthens, that thrives best under an alien 
“Why, aren't you the little boy who effort to kill, that has ever conquered its 
bought a horse from me in town the other conquerors, and that seems bent on the task 


day?’ And then Chad recognized him as of carrying the best ideals any age has ever 
the tall man who had cried out: Known back to the Old World from which 
“Let him have her.” it sprang. The Great Mother knows! Knows 


gab ean that her children must suffer, if they stray 
Yes, sir. too far from her great teeming breasts, And 

“Well, I know all about you,” said the how she has followed close when this Saxon 
General, kindly. ‘You are staying with Ma- race—her youngest born—seemed likely to 
jor Buford. He’s a friend and neighbor of stray too far—gathering its sons to her arms 
mine. Now you must come up and get some in virgin lands that they might suckle again 
clothes, Harry!’’—But Chad, though he hes- and keep the old biood fresh and strong. 
| itated, for he knew now that the gentleman "Who could know what danger threatened it 
| had practically given him the old mare, in- when she sent her blue-eyed men and women 





| terrrupted, sturdily, to people the wilderness of the New World? 
“No, sir, I can’ o—not while he’s a- T° Climb the Alleghanies, spread through 
‘iis Mena at me . & the wastes beyond, and plant their kind 


; across a continent from sea to sea. Who 
“Very well,” said the General, gravely. j;nows what dangers threaten now, when, 
Chad started off on a trot and stopped sud- this task done, she seems to be opening 
denly. the eastern gates of the earth with a ges- 
“JT wish you'd please tell that little gurl’ ture that seems to say—‘“Enter, reclaim, and 
—Chad pronounced the word with some dif- dwell therein!’ 
ficulty—‘“‘that I didn’t mean nothin’ callin’ One 
her a little gal. Ever’body calls gurls galS worlg 
whar I come from.” 


little race of that race inthe New 
and one only, has she kept flesh of 
her flesh, bone of her bone—to that race only 
“All right,’”’ laughed the General. Chad did she give no outside aid. She shut it in with 
trotted all the way home and there Miss’ gray hill and shining river. She shut it off 
Lucy made him take off his wet clothes at from the mother state and the mother nation 
once, though the boy had to go to bed while and left it to fight its own fight with savage 
they were drying, for he had no other nature, savage beast, and savage man. And 
clothes, and while he lay in bed the Major thus she gave the little race strength of 
came up and listened to Chad’s story of the heart and body and brain, and taught it to 
afternoon, which Chad told him word for stand together as she taught each man of 
word just as it had all happened. the race to stand alone, protect his women, 
“you did just right, Chad,” said the Ma- mind his own business, and meddle not at 
ae i he went down the stairs, chuckling: all; to think his own thoughts and die for 
Jor, anc them if need be, though he divided his own 
“Wouldn’t go in and get dry clothes be- house against itself; taught the man to 
cause Dan wouldn’t apologize. Dear me! cleave to one woman, with the penalty of 
I reckon they'll have it out when they se€ death if he strayed elsewhere; to keep her— 
each other again, I’d like to be on hand, and even himself—in dark ignorance of the 
and I'd bet my bottom dollar on Chad.” sins against Herself for which she has slain 
But they did not have it out. Half an hour other nations, and in that happy ignorance 
after supper somebody shouted “Hello!” at keeps them today, even while she is slaying 
the gate, and the Major went out and came elsewhere still. 
back smiling. 








m= ~ And Nature holds the Kentuckian close 
“Somebody wants to see you Chad,” he even today—suckling at her breasts and 


Costs little, P . . : P rier : , 
Yitere, oF baxines oat tle Shingle Mills, Drag Saws, said. And Chad went out and found —_ living after her simple laws. What further 
etc. Learn why curs ie better. Write today, * there on the black pony with Snowball be- yse she may have for them is hid by the 
& Taylor Iron Works, Box 36. Macon, Ga- hind him. ' darkness of tomorrow, but before the Great 
“T’ve cor over to say that I had no busi- War came she could -look upon her work 
Will pay Reliable Man or Woman $12.50 2 ee COM Aiba ; . 


to distribute 100 FREE pkgs. Perfumed Borax | 2{** hittin’ you down at the creek, and—" and say with a smile that it was good. The 
stri s. Perfume i j i 


Chad interrupted him: land was a great series of wooded parks 
Soap Powder among friends. No money required. ee at Naa +e ‘aid, and Dan stop- SU¢Ch as one might have found in Merry Eng- 
L. WARD COMPANY, 214 Institute Pl., Chicago That's all right, CBee Me two boys 12nd, except that worm fence and stone wall 
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ped and thrust out his hand, The took the place of hedge along the highways. 
shook hands gravely. It was a land of peace and of a plenty that 

“An’ my papa says you are @ man an’ he was close to easy luxury—for all, Poor whites 
wants you to come over and see us and I were few, the beggar was unknown, and 
want yvou—and Harry and Margaret. We all throughout the region there was no man, 


may wish. want you.” woman, or child, perhaps, who did not have 
One letter, one money order—and it’s all “All right,” said Chad. Dan turned his enough to eat and to wear and a roof to 
attended to black pony and gallope da off cover his head, whether it was his own roof 


| hank or not. If slavery had to be—then the fet- 
“An’ come soon!” he shouted back, ters were forged light and hung loosely. 
Out in the quarters Mammy Ailsie, old And, broadcast, through the people, was the 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


upright sturdiness of the Scotch-Irishman, 
without his narrowness and bigotry;. the 
grace and chivalry of the Cavalier without 
his Quixotic sentiment and his weakness; 
the jovial good-nature of the English squire 
and the leavening spirit of a simple yeo- 
manry that bore itself with unconscious ten- 
acity to traditions that seeped from the very 
earth. And the wings of the eagle hovered 
over all, 


For that land it was the flowering time of 
the age and the people; and the bud that 
was about to open into the perfect flower 
had its living symbol in the little creature 
racing over the bluegrass fields on a black 
pony, with a black velvet cap and a white 
nodding plume above her shaking curls, just 
as the little stranger who had floated down 
into those Elysian fields—with better blood 
in his veins than he knew—was a reincar- 
nation perhaps of the spirit of the old race 
that had lain dormant in the hills. The long 
way from log-cabin to green portico had 
marked the progress of the generations be- 
fore her; and, on this same way, the boy 
had set his sturdy feet. 





CHAPTER XI, 
A Tournament 


N SUNDAY, the Major and Miss Lucy took 

Chad to church—a country church built of 
red brick and overgrown with ivy—and the 
sermon was very short, Chad thought, for, 
down in the mountains, the circuit-rider 
would preach for hours—and the deacons 
passed around velvet pouches for the people 
to drop money in, and they passed argund 
bread, of which nearly everybody to a 
pinch, and a silver goblet with wine, from 
which the same people took a sip—all of 
which Chad did not understand. Usually 
the Deans went to Lexington to church, for 
they were Episcopalians, but they were all 
at the country church that day, and with 
them Richard Hunt, who smiled at Chad and 
waved his riding whip. After church Dan 
came to him and shook hands. Harry nod- 
ded to him gravely, the mother smiled kind- 
ly, and the General put his hand on the boy’s 
head, Margaret looked at him furtively, 
but passed him by. Perhaps she was still 
“mad” at him, Chad thought, and he was 
much worried. Margaret, was not shy like 
Melissa, but her face was kind. The General 
asked them all over to take dinner, but 
Miss Lucy declined—she had asked people 
to take dinner with her. And Chad, with 
keen disappointment, saw them drive away. 


It was a lonely day for him that Sunday. 
He got tired staying so long at the table, and 
he did not understand what the guests were 
talking about. The afternoon was long, and 
he wandered restlessly about the yard and 
the quarters. Jerome Conners, the overseer, 
tried to be friendly with him for the first 
time, but the boy did not like the overseer 
and turned away from him. He walked 
down to the pike gate and sat on it, looking 
over toward the Deans’. He wished that 
Dan would come over to see .him or, better 
still, that he could go over to see Dan and 
Harry and—Margaret. But Dan did not 
come and Chad could not ask the Major to 
let him go—he was too shy about it—and 
Chad was glad when bedtime came, 

> 7 * 

Two days more and spring was come in 
earnest. It was in the softness of the air, 
the tenderness of cloud and sky, and the 
warmth of the sunlight. The grass was 
greener and the trees quivered happily. 
Hens scratched and cocks crowed more lus- 
tily. Insect life was busier. A stallion nick- 
ered in the barn, and from the fields came 
the mooing of cattle. Field-hands going to 
work chaffed the maids about the house and 
quarters. It stirred dreamy memories of 
hig youth in the Major, and it brought a sad 
light to Miss Lucy’s faded eyes. Would she 
ever see another spring? It brought tender 
memories to General Dean, and over at 
Woodlawn, after he and Mrs. Dean had 
watched the children go off with happy cries 
and laughter to school, it led them back into 
the house hand in hand. And it set Chad’s 
heart aglow as he walked through the dewy 
grass and amid the singing of many birds 
toward the pike gate. He, too, was on his 
way to school—in a brave new suit of clothes 
—and nobody smiled at him now, except ad- 
miringly, for the Major had taken him to 
town the preceding day and had got the 
boy clothes such as Dan and Harry wore, 
Chad was worried at first—he did not like to 
accept so much from the Major. 


“I'll pay you back,” said Chad. ‘“‘I’ll leave 
you my hoss when I go ’way, if I don’t,’ and 
the Major laughingly said that was all right 
and he made Chad, too, think that it was all 
right. And so spring took the shape of hope 
in Chad's breast, that morning, and a little 
later it took the shape of Margaret, for he 
soon saw the Dean children ahead of him in 
the road and he ran to catch up with them. 

All looked at him with surprise—seeing his 
broad white collar with ruffles, his turned- 
back, ruffled cuffs, and his boots with red 
tops; but they were too polite to say any- 
thing. Still Chad felt Margaret taking them 
all in and he was proud and confident, And, 
when her eyes were lifted to the handsome 
face that rose from the collar and the thick 
yellow hair, he caught them with his own in 
an unconscious look of fealty, that made the 
little girl blush and hurry on and not look 
at him again until they were in school, when 
she turned her eyes, as did all the other 
boys and girls, to scan the new “scholar.” 
Chad@’s work in the mountains came in well 
now. The teacher, a gray, sad-eyed, thin- 
faced man, was surprised at the boy’s capac- 
ity, for he could read as well as Dan, and in 
mental arithmetic even Harry was no match 
for him; and when in the spelling class he 
went from bottom to the head in a single 
lesson, the teacher looked as though he were 
going to give the boy a word of praise openly 
and Margaret was regarding him with @ 
new light in her proud eyes. That was a 
happy day for Chad, but it passed after 
school when, as they went home together, 
Margaret looked at him no more; else Chad 
would have gone by the Deans’ house when 
Dan and Harry asked him to go and look at 
their ponies and the new sheep that their 
father had just bought; for Chad was puz- 
zled and awed and shy of the little girl, It 
was strange—he had never felt that way 
about Melissa. But his shyness kept him 
away from her day after day until one morn- 
ing, he saw her ahead of him going to school 
alone, and his heart thumped as he quietly 
and swiftly overtook her without calling to 
her: but he stopped running that she might 
not know that he had been running, and for 
the first time she was shy with him. Harry 
and Dan were threatened with the measles, 
she said, and would say no more. 


(Continued next week) 
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Saturday, August 22, 1914] 
THE COTTON MARKET SITUATION 


It Is Extremely Important That 
Growers Hold Cotton Until a Bet- 
ter Demand Is Established 


HE cotton markets of the world 

have endured two weeks of com- 
plete demoralization or what would 
have been demoralization but for the 
summary stopping of all business. 
The outbreak of such a stupendous 
war, considered unbelievable until it 
actually came, took the trade by sur- 
prise. The trade has been endeavor- 
ing to get the bearings of the situ- 
ation and to arrive at some logical 
basis of trading. 

There are many who wish to seil 
cotton to a certain extent regardless 
of prices; there are many mills de- 
sirous of buying. The buyers, how- 
ever, are understood to be holding 
aloof in the hope of lower offers. 
With the machinery of speculation 
closed to trading the holder of cotton 
would be at the mercy of the spin- 
ner. It is sometimes difficult to find 
a ready market for the heavy early 
rush, even when the world is compet- 
ing; very much worse it would be 
with only about one-third of the nor- 
mal demand to supply. 

Tentative efforts at a commence- 
ment of trading are making at from 
10 to 11 cents, but if a rush comes on 
before the support of the contract 
markets is available, buyers will take 
advantage of the defenseless sellers, 
and would reduce their bids. For over 
two weeks trading in futures has 
been suspended, and the spot situ- 
ation has certainly not been helped 
thereby. 

Whether or not American spinners 
will come freely into the market re- 
mains to be seen. They may prefer 
to stay out or at least to buy but 
sparingly until the price gets as low 
as they want it. Obviously the reme- 
dy of the holder is to refuse to sell 
a bale at a price lower than the exi- 
gencies of the position appear to 
warrant. It will soon be practicable 
to obtain reasonable advances on all 
cotton held off the market, which 
will really solve the problem. And 
then the problem can be allowed to 
work out its own solution. 

Exports will doubtless be resumed 
in a reasonably fair way before very 
long. The navies of England and her 
allies already control the seas; ship- 
ments can be made in neutral vessels 
and to all ports except those of Ger- 
many and Austria. We will soon 
have the ships and the money, and as 
soon as the resumption of operations 
on the big exchanges supplies a sta- 
ble basis of values, cotton can be 
marketed freely. But we must stead 
fastly refrain from forcing too much 
cotton on peremptory sale, and also 
from availing of the contract markets 
to sell futures against our holdings. 
We simply must not sell any cotton at 
a ruinously low price, and we will 
then hold the key to the situation in 
our hands. We must, of course, how- 
ever, be reasonable enough to realize 
that we cannot expect on this great 
war such prices as we were other- 
wise entitled to expect. 

So far as we can now see, there is 
no probability that the crop will be 
in excess of the world’s needs, war 
or no war. The Department of Agri- 
culture reports a condition materially 
below average, and a production of 
considerably below 14,000,000 bales. 
It is quite possible that favorable 
later conditions may add to the yield, 
but there seems no likelihood of any- 
thing like a large crop. Since the 
Dureau report some sections have im- 
proved, but others have retrograded. 
There is no more cotton than will be 
wanted; and we must not attempt to 
overcrowd the market while so much 
of the demand is otherwise inter- 
ested. W. T WILLIAMS. 

Savannah, Ga. 





“But, Captain Hawley,” said the hand- 
s0me Miss Plute coquettishly, ‘‘will you love 
me when I grow old and ugly?” 

“My dear Miss Plute,’’ answered the Cap- 
tain gallantly, “you may grow older, but 
you will never grow uglier.” 

. And he wondered how their friendship 
Ceased so suddenly.—Exchange. 





FOR OUR VIRGINIA READERS 





If You Live Along the Line of the 
Southern Railway or Danville & 
Western, Look Out for This “Dairy | 
Instruction Car” 


6 Bean Southern Railway Company 
announces that, in order to fur- 
ther encourage the development of 
dairying in Virginia, it will send its 
special “Dairy Instruction Car” over 
its lines in the State for another com- 
plete tour. Commencing in Char- 
lottesville, August 24, the car will vis- 
it 53 points in all sections of the State 
served by the Southern Railway and 
Danville & Western Railway. An 
entire day will be devoted to each 
stop, and illustrated lectures and 
demonstrations on improved methods 
of dairying will be conducted morn- 
ing and afternoon by a corps of ex- 
pert dairymen who will accompany 
the car. 


The dairy instruction car has pre- 
viously toured practically the same 
territory, and the interest it aroused 
among dairymen and farmers at 
every point visited was so keen that 
the Southern Railway is sending it 
out again to follow up the work and 
give those who failed to attend be- 
fore an opportunity to hear the lec- 
tures and learn of the opportunities 
which Virginia offers to dairymen 
who will develop this industry and 
supply the great home demand for 
milk and butter. The car is fitted out 
like a complete farm dairy, and car- 
ries charts and exhibits giving com- 
plete information about dairying and 
its problems. Milk samples will be 
tested and advice given on all ques- 
tions of interest to dairymen. 

Following is the itinerary: 


August Dates 


24th, Charlottesville; 25th, Red Hill; 26th, 
Covesville; 27th, Shipman; 28th, Arrington; 
29th, Tye River; 31st, Amherst, 


September Dates 


1st, Lynchburg; 2nd, Lawyer; 8rd, Eving- 
ton; 4th, Clarion; 5th, Altavista; 7th, Gret- 
na; 8th, Chatham; 9th, Danville; 10th, Cas- 
cade; 11th, Draper; 12th, Spray; 14th, Stu- 
art; 15th, Critz; 15th, Spencer; 16th, Mar- 
tinsville; 17th, Axton; 18th, Sutherlin; 19th, 
South Boston; 21st, Wolf Trap; 22nd, Clover; 
23rd, Drakes Branch; 24th, Keysville; 25th, 
Meherrin; 26th, Green Bay; 28th, Burkeville; 
29th, Jetersville; 30th, Amelia, 


October Dates 


ist, Chula; 2nd, Mosely; 8rd, Lester Man- 
or; 5th, West Point; 6th, Chase City; 7th, 
Clarkesville; 8th, Milton; 9th, Jeffress; 10th, 
Boydton; 12th, South Hill; 13th, Lawrence- 
ville; 14th, Emporia; 15th Claremont; 16th, 
Waverly; 17th, Capron; 19th, Courtland; 
20th, Franklin; 21st, Holland; 22nd, Suffolk. 





Peanut Growers Meet In Suffolk, 
September 1-3 


CALL has been issued by the 

State Council of the Virginia 
Farmers’ Union for a meeting of the 
peanut growers of Virginia and 
North Carolina to be held in Suffolk, 
Va., September 1-3. State Organizer 
Barnett writes us as follows: 


“Let me say to every peanut 
grower, Come. Do not think be- 
cause you are not a delegate that 
you have no part in this meeting, 
but come prepared to do your 
part. We have nearly 80 locals 
in Virginia interested in the pea- 
nut, and ought to have as many 
or more in North Carolina. Re- 
duced railroad rates are offered 
on return trip, but you must get 
a proper certificate from your 
ticket agent in purchasing.” 





In last week’s issue of The Progressive 
Farmer, Mr. J. Z. Green gave some plain 
talk on the subject of neighborhood fusses 
and stubbornness among the people of sec- 
tions that ought to coéperate for the com- 
mon good of the community. Mr, Green is 


getting at the very root of the trouble that 
has done more to retard the progress of 
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“The Little Fellow with The Big Pull” 





4-Cylinder Motor. 
3-Speed Control. 
Guaranteed 15 Tractive, 
35 Brake Horsepower, 
3000 Ibs drawbar pull; 
and capable of develop- 
ing 80% surplus over 
tractive rating. 


is always on the job. 


ger crop yield! You can do all 
are best, and have time left to 


The Sandusky Tractor is a true and 
tried SUCCESS. It is backed by ten 
years of successful manufacture, 


The Sandusky Tractor is simple in 
construction and easily handled; weighs 
less than 8,000 Tbs.; only 8 ft. wheel- 
base, turns short and gets into fence 
corners. No sturdier or more durable 
tractor is built than the SANDUSKY. 
Its simple design and moderate size 
brings its price within reach of every 
progressive farm owner. 


Our 4-cylinder motor is smooth-run- 





The One Tractor for Every Power Purpose on 
the Farm. 


Plenty of Better and Cheaper Hired Help Whenever You Want It. 
The SANDUSKY TRACTOR solves the ‘help’? problem on Southern 
farms because it is powerful, light-weight, handy and economical. 
the real one man outfit, designed expressly for the average sized farm. 
It will do all your heavy work such as plowing, harrowing, drilling, 
seeding and hauling; operate belt power up to 30-inch separator, pump 
water, pull road scraper, etc., quicker and cheaper than horses—and 


The SANDUSKY TRACTOR does more than five times the plowing of a 
good man and team, 25% to 50% deeper. 

our work just when soil and weather 
0 profitable work for others. ‘ 


Don’t Buy an EXPERIMENT—Investigate the “SANDUSKY.” 


It is 


Think what that means in big- 


ning, slow speed, heavy duty type. Di- 
rect drive is on low or heavy duty 
speed, this saving wear and tear and 
giving utmost power per unit of fuel. 


Den’t Buy ANY Tractor until we 
send you full detailed description of 
the SANDUSKY and our plan of ‘‘Dem- 
onstrating on your own farm before 
buying.” Write today and we will in- 
clude FREE our book, ‘Power on the 
Farm,’’ showing how other business- 
man Farmers are reducing expenses 
and making bigger profits. 











The Dauch Mfg. Co., 


Department A2, 
SANDUSKY, OHIO. 





























small towns and rural sections cf the coun- | 


try than all other things combined, In school 


matters, in church affairs, and in agricul- 
tural pursuits, the spirit of jealousy—that 
littleness that the human race is heir to—is 
ever present with its poisonous, dwarfing 
effects. And until people become big enough 
to rise above personal differences and petty 
offences and to have an eye single to the 


best interests of the town or community in 
which they live, that progress which should 
invade every section of our land will never 
permeate such communities, 





Within six to eight weeks the county fairs 
will be at full blast. Have you an exhibit 


> 


ready or are you planning one? 


| 
| 





This WheelingseCrusher Costs 
15 % Less Than Last Year 


because of larger output due to in- 
creased demand for Wheeling Crush- 
ers. The Wheeling is 


steel built—tike a battle- WHEELIN 
RUSHER 


ship—lighter than cast 
iron, stronger, runs on 
less power, using your 
own engine if desired. 


_ After it pays for itself crushing li.ne- 


stone for you, earn money crushing for 
neighbors. Only success- 
ful crusher with jawsad- 
justable to crush any size 
—equally valuable -for 
liming, road or concrete 
work. Sizes for all needs. 


The Profits Pay For it— 


Combination outfit enables you 


4 to add capacit 
invest a lot of money until you m 


as wanted. No need to 
ealot. Investigate 


this exclusive Wheeling advantage. 


Write For This FREE Book 
“Mixing Brains with Farming.” Tells what you 
ought to know about liming, howa Wheeling pays 

for itself and why it’s the only crusher to buy. 
WHEELING MOLD & FOUNDRY co. 
e rus! 





1401 Raymond ‘Street 


hers 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


















Quickly adjusted 
for height, width 
and draft. 








Sold on One Year’s Free Trial. 








Any veterinarian will tell you that shoulders are galled by sweat, and not by 
pressure. Where indestructible steel collars are used, sore shoulders heal 
rapidly, for the sweat dries quickly, there being no pads to retainit. Then 
too, these collars are adjustable as to length, width and draft. Maximum 
comfort and pulling power attend the use of 


° 
Indestructible Hameless Collars 

OVER 300,000 IN USE y 
One Year’s Trial. That is what we offer. You'll 
quickly appreciate this collar which has no hames 
or straps to bother with. Any harness may be used. 
Lighter thana leather collar. Eightsizes. Fully guar- 
anteed. Freight paid anywhere eastof Missouri River. (Any 
NO GALLS, LESS URGING, MORE WORK— You know that horses with comfortable Size) 
collars pull more willingly and evenly. Their work is more profitable. Investigate frsigks 
the /voub/eless Indestructibles. They last a lifetime. 
JOHNSTON-SLOCUM CO., 204 State St., Caro, Mich. 











$6 


Complete 


Highly endorsed. 





Pure-bred O. I. C. Pigs—Satisfaction guar- 
antee@, Mountain View Farm, Hickory, N. 
C., Route 3. 


’ 





April Pullets—Rancocas heavy laying 
strain, $1.50: cockerels, 50c, Altavista Farm, 
Darlington, Md. 
For Sale—Fawn and White Indian Run- 
ner Ducks—Improve your fiock with one of 
my pure-bred drakes Quality guaranteed. 
H. O. Adams, Atkinson, Ga. 














suff Orpington Broilers, 35c; fryers, fifty; 
larger, $1; baby chicks, twenty cents. Pure 
English Setter pups, ten dollars each, Ger- 
trude Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 

Bur Clover Seed—Southern grown; free 
from all obnoxious grasses and weeds; 
greatest of all cover crops; need of the 
South; first cost only cost; it reseeds itself. 
$1.25 per bushel. Apply to J. A. Long, Abbe- 
ville, S. C, 
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Birmingham Steel 
Roofing andShingles 


IRMINGHAM BRAND Steel 
Shingles and Sheet Roofing 
come direct to you at mill 

rices from the heart of the steel 
industry. The mines of high grade 
iron and coal are right at our door. 
We give you the benefit of this big 
advantage bestowed by nature by 
making a revolutionary roofing offer. 


30 Years’ Guarantee—a chance for 
you to forget your roof troubles for 
good. Our B.B. special analysis gal- 
vanized treatment makes the roof 
permanent. 27 years’ experience 
proves our right to make this guar- 
antee. 


Be fire and lightning proof. Save money 
on roof construction. Get in shape for the 
future by buying roofing that will outlive 
your buildings. 


» Let Us Figure Your 
, Roof Cost 23: staciats 


you a definite 

proposition on 
Guaranteed Steel Roofing laid 
down at your station freight 
paid. We will save you money 
and back up the roofing with 
our long time guarantee. 
Let us hear from you 
now 


e Pay 
Freight 






















“Ask for our Samples 
and Free Offer 


East Birmingham 
Iron Roofing Co. 


Dept. 14, 1008.3ist St. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


SOEASY to Fi" 


When you install 
one of these pumps 
you get lasting satis- 
factory service. For 
40 years we have 
been building pumps \ . 
fitted for wells. Naw 


RED JACKETPUMPS 


When we fit a pump 
for a well there is no 
guess work—It is 
correct, because 


—WE KNOW HOW— 


Catalog on Request. 
Sold by Dealers 


y Kanawha Pump Works 


Z. @ 9 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


(RAWLINGS. PULVERIZING 

ARROWS @CULTIVAT OR. 

RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT 
Baltimore, Md 


Manufacturers and 
Dealers in 


SWEAR Implements 


Saves 1 Man, 1 Team, 1 Harrow Engines 
No. ¢ has 12 coulters, $14.00 Vehicles 


Tell your needs to us or to your 
dealer, but insist on Rawlings Goods. 






























ALL STEEL 
Six sizes, 


Headquarters for the 


Famous HOCKING VALLEY 
Wood Roller Cider Mills 


and 


I H. V. Ensilage Cuiters. 


























wees FEA HULLER | 


Our 1914 STAR is Pea? 
Huller Perfection 


If you raise Peas you need a 
Pea Huller, and if you study 
true economy you will buy 
the best one. There are 
12,000 Star Hullers in use. 
What more could be said of 
any machine? They are 
made in four — ae to 60 
bushels peas 

Write for fall. description 
and prices. 


Star Pea Haller Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN 





Cm: 


coved Star Huller) 











Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, CoGperation and Marketing 





Contributing Editors: 
C. G. WRIGHT, E 


J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
le. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union 





! Farmers’ Union 











SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 


AUGUST 
“Need of More Winter Cover Crops; 
Coéperation in Buying Seed.’ 
“Can Our Local Union Coéperate in 
Making a Fair Exhibit or Should 
This Be Left to Individuals?” 


SEPTEMBER 
“Are Our Crops Fairly Graded on 
Our Local Markets? What Can 
We Do?” 
“How Can We Develop a Farm Sys- 
tem to Minimize Periods of Idle- 
ness and Excess of Labor?” 


OCTOBER 


“Are We Doing Our Duty in Coéper- 
ating to Help Brethren in Cases of 
Sickness?” 

“Are We Doing Our Duty in Coéper- 
ative Fire and Other Lines of Mu- 
tual Insurance?” 


PRICE OF A PLUG MULE WILL 
GIVE YOU WATERWORKS 


(1) 
(2) 


(1) 


(2 


~~ 


(1) 


(2 


~ 














$150 Will Give You Lights, $25 a Kitch- 
en Cabinet, $15 or $20 a Washing 
Machine, $12 a Fireless Cooker, 
Etc., and $9 a Telephone After Wire 
Is Placed 


OR the price of a plug mule a 

pump, a small gasoline engine, and 
a 500-gallon tank for the compressed- 
air water-system may be installed on 
any farm. 

For the expen- 
diture of $150 a 
carbide lighting 
system, with elec- 
tric battery light- 
ing appliances, 
may be provided. 

For $25 a mod- 
ern kitchen cabi- 
net can be placed 
in the kitchen, and 
the addition of $12 
will put in the 
fireless cooker with radiators and al- 
uminum cooking utensils. 

The expenditure of something like 
$9 for a telephone and $5 per mile for 
wire and insulators will be sufficient 
to secure telephone connection. 

Fifteen or twenty dollars gets the 
washing machine, and the price of a 
dish washer is not prohibitive. 

* # 





MR. GREEN. 


You can eke out an existence with- 
out owning any of the things I have 
mentioned. They are not absolute 
necessities. For instance, as long as 
a farm woman is able to get about 
she can walk to the spring or well a 
dozen times a day and carry the wa- 
ter to the house. It is true a gasoline 
engine and air (compressed) may 
place the water ready to “turn on” in 
the cook room, and the _ engine 
doesn’t get tired like the woman. The 
only consolation we have in this case 
is that it is possible for the woman 
to stop and rest if she gets too tired 
to keep going. We can also get along 
with dim oil lights if the faithful farm 
woman isn’t too busy with other 
drudgeries to keep the lamp chimneys 
cleaned every day. Even with a 
smoked lamp chimney the school 
children can review their lessons by 
getting close enough to the lamp. If 
reading by inferior lights damages 
the eyes we have eye specialists that 
are anxious to serve us, if we have 
the price. Carbide light is the near- 
est approach to sunlight and it is not 
as hard on the eyes as electric lights, 
but with the automatic burners it is 
just as convenient and less expen- 
sive than electric lights. This is a 
practical light for country homes. A 
kitchen cabinet, properly equipped, 
will save perhaps as much walking as 
a water supply in the cook room. 
And unless we specially want our 
wives to do all this unnecessary walk- 
ing, just for their health, it is poor 
economy to do without a kitchen cab- 
inet at a cost of $25 or $30. 

* * Xx 
And again, we are not compelled 


to have telephones in our homes. We 
can get along without this modern 


means of communication with our 
neighbors. Before the telephone was 


invented and before the rural mail 
system was evolved we got along 
without them somehow, didn’t we? 
We can figure out the cost of provid- 
ing modern rural conveniences, but 
nobody can figure out exactly what it 
costs to do without them. We can get 
along without running water in the 
house and barn until after we have it 
and realize what it means, and then 
we consider it a necessity. We can 
get along without the rural telephone 
system until we get the benefit of this 
service in our homes, and then we 
can’t get along without it. In fact, 
the only folks who can get along 
without these conveniences, and re- 
main satisfied, are those who have 
never known what it is to have them. 


* * * 


We have only one life to-live and 
we ought to make that life worth liv- 
ing. Inventions that save labor and 
give more time for comfort, recrea- 
tion and the acquirement of more 
knowledge, ought to be utilized by 
the human race and thereby made the 
means of “better living” and a better 
civilization. Thousands of farmers 
who are able to provide all the con- 
veniences I have mentioned, and 
more, are miserly hoarding their little 
surplus or investing it in more land, 
while their home conveniences are no 
better than their ancestors enjoyed 
50 years ago, and they keep up the 
greedy and miserly struggle until 
they pass off the stage of action, and 
never know anything but voluntary 
industrial slavery. Going to the orh- 
er extreme. I have seen farmers who 
strained themselves financialiy to buy 
automobiles so that they might carry 
their families cn occasional pleasure 
trips, when for the expenditure ct a 
much less amount any of these farm- 
ers coula have put all the following 
things in the home: 


(1) Water; 

(2) Lights; 

(3) Telephones; 

(4) Kitchen cabinet; 

(5) Fireless cooker; 

(6) Modern cooking range; 
(7) Washing machine. 


Their motives may be good, but 
cases of this kind represent errors of 
judgment. Efforts to provide labor- 
saving conveniences that enter into 
daily use should come ahead of the 
effort to get an automobile. 

* es 

Don’t buy from a traveling agent, 
if you can do any better. A water or 
lighting system installed by an agent 
usually costs at least 50 per cent 
more than it should cost. However, 
an agent has all sorts of prices and 
if you know what you are buying and 
know what it should be sold at, you 
can sometimes get from an agent a 
price within the bounds of reason, 
provided you do the pricing yourself. 
I know a merchant-farmer who has 
a water and light system which he 
bought direct. at dealers’ prices, and 
his young son did most of the instal- 
lation work. It is better to buy di- 
rect, if you can find a manufacturer 
who sells at right prices, and then 
get the services of a plumber to start 
you off with the job. In small vil- 
lages, or in closely settled rural com- 
munities, it is practicable for two or 
more families to be supplied by the 
same carbide light generator or from 


the same water tank. By a little 
neighborly codéperation such as the 
Farmers’ Union advocates, the ser- 


vice may in this way be installed at a 
financial saving to each family, and 
especially is this kind of codperation 
desirable where father and son, or 
brothers and sisters, live close to 
each other. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


With the rural mail delivery, the 
rural telephones, the acetylene light- 
ing system, the running water sys- 
tem, and other conveniences that are 
now available for the country home, 
there isn’t any need to whine over 
lack of rural conveniences, and no 
farmer can any longer have as an ex- 
cuse for moving to the city the im- 
possibility of getting things in the 
country. It is true that the average 
farmer cannot own all the conven- 
iences he needs immediately, but they 
can be provided gradually, if he will 
determine that he is going to have 
them. LG: 


LET STATE BUILD COTTON 
WAREHOUSES 








Dr. Stackhouse Urges Southern Leg< 
islatures to Meet—Warehouses Are 
Needed Not Only For Present 
Emergency But For Farmers’ Bene- 
fit Forever After 


VERY Southern business man as 

well as every farmer is vitally in- 
terested in the cotton problem. On 
the success with which we solve it 
will depend his prosperity this year 
and next. My article is to arouse 
thought, get discussion and prompt 
action on somebody’s plan. 

We need money in abundance to 
finance all cotton that cannot be sold 
at 10 cents or above. I think it costs 
about 10 cents to produce cotton, and 
it will take that much to pay actual 
debts in South Carolina. We need to 
fix loans so we cannot be called for 
margins if cotton should sell below 
a fixed loan value. I suggest eight 
cents per pound basis middling at 
point of storage as a basis price for 
loans. We need as low rate of inter- 
est as we can secure, so if we hold a 
year or more the cost of interest with 
storage and insurance will not add too 
fast to the price of cotton. We hope to 
get a 5 per cent rate on money when 
cotton is stored in good strong ware- 
houses, and insured up to at least 10 
cents per pound. I suggest a 25-cent 
charge per bale per month for stor- 
age and insurance. This would cost 
$3 a year for storage and insurance. 
With money at 5 per cent on a loan 
of $40 the interest for one year would 
be $2. With this rate of storage and 
interest the cost of carrying one bale 
a year would be $5, or one cent per 
pound. 

We need warehouse room provided 
to carry fully one-half the ordinary 
crop of each State. I am going to 
base my statement on warehouse ac- 
commodations for South Carolina and 
Georgia. I do not think South Caro- 
lina could store more than 200,000 
bales. If the European war should 
last six months we may be called on 
to finance and store fully 700,000 
bales, more than three times our 
present storage capacity. 

The first consideration is to fix a 
loan price that will about pay our 
farmers out of debt and so fix the 
loan that it can run till we can sell 
cotton. We cannot afford to make 
our loans four months, six months, or 
one year. We may have to have 
at least $400,000,000 to finance the 
crop, and to make this sum due and 
payable at fixed dates would paralyze 
the cotton market by putting too 
much cotton on the market at one 
time. We must arrange to finance 
this crop through a channel that will 
not interfere with business arrange- 
ments in 1915. If a farmer has a nor- 
mal credit with his bank for $1,000 
and he should get this loan on cotton 
it will not do to let this cut him off 
from his usuai credit in 1915. He 
needs the loan on cotton to pay his 


past indebtedness, and will have to 
get a new plan to finance his next 
crop. The ordinary country bank 


cannot make the vast loans to carry 
the present crop, unless they have as- 
surance they can sell the warehouse 
loans in such way as not to prevent 
them in 1915 getting advances from 
their corresponding banks. 

The second consideration is how to 
get plenty of warehouse room, with 
the receipt guaranteed by a company 
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LESS THAN 

WOODEN SHINGLES 

Cover your home and all outbuild- 

ings with ‘‘Everwear’’ Galvanized Steel 

Crimped_ Lot age Costs less than wooden or 

metal shingles. Looks better. Lasts longer. Fire 
ean’t burn it. Lightning can’t damage it. 


“EVERWEAR’’ ROOFING IS PROOF AGAINST DECAY 

Has extra thick coating of lead and zine which 
does away with expensive pzinting and patching. 
Outlasts three ordinary roofs. Adds tothe value 
of your building. Makes a roof you will be proud 
to own. Comes in big sheets--easy to put on 
your building--no tools but a hammer needed. 


LASTING SATISFACTION 

Mr. M. N. Northcross, Eagle Lake, Fla., writes: 
**I am delighted with your roofing--it is the best 
looking I ever saw and the easiest to put on.’? 
Mr A. Hunter, Cameron, N. C., writes: ‘‘I 

= am very much pleased with roofing, both as to 
quality and price and expect to give you another 
order.” Mr. M.J. Stubbs, Claxton, Ga., writes: 
**After covering my home with your roofing we 
had a very hard rain storm--I went all through 
my house, looking for leaks, but could not find 
one.”” Thousands of others praise it. 
GET OUR WHOLESALE FACTORY PRICES 

Don’t buy from dealer and wholesalers--keep 
the profit they would ret in your own pocket. 
Write for roofing book P free sample, free offer, 
and wholesale prices We sell direct from our & 
factory to you--PAY ALL THE FREIGHT 
CHARGES --furnish nails and washers free -- 
guarantee the roofing. WRITE TO-DAY, 


SAVANNAH METAL 
ROOFING CO., J 
1F River Street, ; 
Dept. P 
Savannah, Georgia 


EVER 
13 LIGHTNING 
AND FIRE PROOF 




















Seasonable 
Farm Implements and 
Farm Machinery. 


THE IMPLEMENT COMPANY’S 
special bulletin, just issued, tells all 
about the advantages and profitable 
uses of 

Cider and Sorghum Mills, 


Grain and Seed Drills, 
Special Drill for seeding Crimson 
Clover in Corn, 


Disk Cultivators, 

Whirlwind Silo Fillers, 
Gasoline and Steam Engines, 
American Field Fencing, 


American Steel Fence Posts, 

The modern development in fencing. 
The Best of FARM WAGONS, 
Buggies and Runabouts, 

Rubber and Galvanized Roofing, 
We will take pleasure in mailing this 
Special Bulletin upon request, and 
quoting prices on any Farm Sup- 
piies required. Write us. 


THE IMPLEMENT C0., 
1362 E. Main St., - Richmond, Va. 
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: FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
CHARACTER — HEALTH — CULTURE 

Lowest rates in the South. Delightful location, 
Deep well water. Twenty-four years without a sin- 
gle case of dangerous sickness. Clean athletics, Two 
gymnasiums. No hazing. 

A distinguished Bostonian writes:—"Ot 
all the collegesI have visited in six years as Inter- 
national Field Secretary of Christian Endeavor, the J 
Spirit of Elon College seems to be the most genuinely 
Christian.”*—Karl Lehman. Write now for Cata- 
logue and views. Pres. W. A. HARPER, 

Box 57 Eon CoLveGs, N.C, 











THE CHICAGO 


VETERINARY 
COLLEGE 


Study veterinary medicine and sur- 
gery in the oldest and foremost vet- 
erinary teaching institution in the 
United States. The South has its 
diseases of livestock same as the 
North. 

Next Session begins Sept. 8th. 


For catalogue address 


JOSEPH HUGHES, M.R.C.V.S., 
2537 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














._ Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 





known to be absolutely responsible. 
I do not think Georgia has at present 
warehouse room to carry exceeding 
300,000 bales of cotton. Storage and 
insurance at Savannah is 40 cents per 
baie per month. Very few of the 
Georgia warehouses are provided 
with sprinkler systems and for that 
reason storage and insurance are ex- 
pensive. 

As a remedy I suggest that each of 
the nine principal cotton States pro- 
vide a State warehouse system. We 
should have buiit private warehouses 
years ago and have made prepara- 
tions for any emergency. But as an 
individual and as a member of the 
Farmers’ Union I have for years ad- 
vocated the building of such ware- 
houses. It is now too late to hope 
individuals can build so extensive a 


@ | chain of warehouses in time to do us | 


any good in the present emergency. 

I suggest that each cotton State im- 
mediately sell bonds to an amount 
equal to $2 per bale for the ordinary 
cotton crop produced by that State. 
In South Carolina this would raise 
$3,000,000. If the bond market would 


| not take these bonds at a favorable 











11; ey crop. 


rate of interest, I suggest that they 
be offered to cotton farmers in the 
several States. If the bonds should 
run for a period of from three to five 
years and bear interest at the rate of 
5 per cent, let cotton farmers sub- 
scribe for bonds in the sum of $100 to 
be paid for in middling cotton at ten 
cents per pound. The State could 
realize on this cotton from the Nat- 
ional Government and use the money 
to build the warehouse system. They 
could hold the cotton and if it 
brought more than 10 cents per 
pound give the farmers the benefit of 
the price. If it should fail to bring 10 
cents per pound, the State could re- 
gard that the bonds brought that 
much Jess than par. 

As to fixing an eight-cent loan val- 
ue, the National Government might 
be willing to handle the warehouse 
receipts with no other guarantee than 
the endorsement in South Carolina 
of a $3,000,000 warehouse company. If 
they were not willing to take the re- 
ceipts with such endorsement, then 
some system of State validation 
might be agreed upon. 
house should be built that will store 
less than 15,000 bales and should be 
built in towns having the best rail- 
road facilities. 

I believe my plan is feasible; but I 
do not claim it is the best or the only 
one that can be devised. I make the 
suggestion to get discussion started. 


Whatever is to be done must be done 


quickly, and I believe it will take ac- 
tion by the State and National Gov- 
ernment to make the system big 
enough and quick enough to give re- 
lief. This plan is no makeshift, as it 
will not only take care of the present 
emergency but will do for all times as 
long as we have cotton for our mon- 
I do not feel we should call 
on the National Government to solve 
our problems that can be better done 
by our own State governments. Each 
State could arrange to get the best 
insurance rate if this plan should be 
adopted. Some of the mutual insur- 
ance companies have insured cotton 
as low as one-tenth of 1 per cent, or 
for a cost of 10 cents per year on cot- 
ton to the value of $100. 

If this plan meets with your ap- 
proval, Mr. Cotton Farmer, get busy 
and urge that the governor call a 
special meeting of the legislature. 
We can carry the bill through the 
legislature, submit it to the voters for 


| approval, sell our. bonds for cash or 
' for cotton, build our warehouses, and 


have the entire system in operation 
by January 1, 1915. 
South Carolina, it will solve the prob- 


lem for our State whether the other 





eight cotton producing States adopt 
it or not. 

I believe the plan can be adopted 
by the nine leading cotton-producing 
States, and that never in the future 
can conditions arise that will threat- 
en our commercial life, as in 94 to ’99, 
as in 1906, as in 1911, and as at pres- 
ent. WADE STACKHOUSE. 

Dillon, S. C. 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY | 








Mt. 


Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


“Merit, the Measure of Success.’’ 








A high-grade Institution for young men and boys, preparing 
for business life, teaching, or advanced class in College and Uni- 
versity. Accredited relations wiih University and leading Col- 
leges. Government that appeals to manliness and develops self- 
control. Beautiful and healthful location in Piedmont Carolina. 
Commodious brick buildings on elevated, shady campus. Splen- 
did athletic grounds. Total expenses for the session under $225. 
Many things you will want to know set forth in illustrated catalogue, 
sent free, Address, 


G. F. MeALLISTER, A. M., Principal, 
Mt. Pleasant, N. C, 











| 


Decide: Schools: Methods: Results: 


A Few Reasons Why You Should Enroll With Us: 


We teach Stenotypy, the fastest method of writing. Our courses teach you to know. 
We train you to grasp your opportunity. We have the latest improved methods. We 
give you your choice of nine different Systems of Shorthand. Two of these hold the 
world’s record for speed and accuracy. 

Our rates and terms are most reasonable. Real Business Courses as taught at a 
real commercial college. Results unequaled. Twenty-five students recently 
placed in positions. Cali for eure, lady stenographer, phone today, to accept 
position with railroad—sixty ($60.00) dollars. Write for further information and 
terms. Do not put off this important step. 


CENTRAL BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


T. S. SPRADLIN, President. Roanoke, Va. 








You The The 
2 


| 











GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY 


isan institution = technical training unsurpassed in the South. - not only imparts 


nowledge, but teaches the young man how to use it. 
“ Graduates of Ga. Tech are among the leaders in the 
development of the natural resources of the South’’ 


Eminently practical and thorough courses in MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL, TEXTILE, and 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY, CHEMISTRY, ARCHITECTURE and 
COMMERCE. The moral tone of this institution is unusually high. Special attention to 
physical training. The New Tech Athletic Field is one of the best in the United States. 
For illustrated catalog address 


K. G. MATHESON, President, Atlanta, Ga. 











No ware-| 


Buie’s Creek Academy. 


Founded by present Principal in 1887. _Quiet country village, four and one-half miles from 
railroad, in a healthful community. Twelve college men and women in faculty. 500 
students last year from 60 counties, 4 states and Cuba. Good Business Course Strong 
department of Music—Vocal, Band and Piano. Seven new pianos installed. Art and Ex- 
pression under able, experienced teachers. New $15,000 dormitory for girls, in charge of 
Matron and Lady Principal. Good Christian homes for boys and young men. Best of religi- 
ous influences thrown around students. For catalogue, address 


J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, Buie’s Creek, N. C. 














per ameegre ar eS 


East Carolina Teachers Training School. 


A State School to train teachers for the public schools of North Carolina, Every energy is di- 
rected to this one purpose. Tuition free to all. who agree toteach. Fall Term begins Septem- 
ber 22, 1914. For catalog or other information address 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 
Greenviile, S. C. 


leetalirciniceen 





—— 











VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE) 


AND 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA. 
Thirteen degree courses in Agriculture, Engineering and Applied Science. Two-year 


ourse in Agriculture and Farmers’ Winter Courses. 
— Apply to Registrar for catalogue. J. D. EGGLESTON, President. 














If adopted by | 





YOUNG WOMEN 


Do you want an Education? Sane, 
Sound, Thorough? You can get it. 


South ern Presbyt e- dred and Fifty. Students. Prepares for 
rian Colleg e Lie kaeblcked 1588” Wide Petrorater 


Reasonable Rates. 
SS == 


n IN THE HEALTHFUL PIEDMONT 
Conservatory of Music 


REGION NEAR GREENSBORO, N. C, 
For Illustrated Catalogue, Views, etc., 
Is doing just this work. . Faculty 
of twenty-six experienced texch- 


address the President, 
W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D., 
ers; brick building; all modern 
conveniences. 





A Leading Boarding School for Two Hun- 





WHITSETT, NORTH CAROLINA, 











COBY De 
ee - 





THE COST IS VERY REASONABLE. = cel i 
Write for Catalog, it will interest laleng Z 


you. 


C. G. VARDELL, D. D., 
Red Springs, N. C. 





UNITED STATES COLLEGE VETER- 
INARY SURGEONS (ii oert own’: 








sion, Dept. of Agriculture and American Veterinary 








3100 R St., N. W., o.c. 


Association. Graduates eligible for government 


MADISON HALL SCHOOL For Young Women appointment or ae practice. Complete course. 














and Girls. College and Elective Courses. Music, Art Opens Sept. 15. Dr. Hulbert Young, Dean, and 
Expression, Modern Languages, Domestic Science. Ed competent staff of instructors. Address 
a gee t of Washingt Illustrated year SECRETARY, 
ook, ress 
Prof. and Mrs. Geo. F. Winston, Principals Box 22, 222 C St., Washington, D. C. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 


insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc, Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions 
known on application, 





We will 


made 














| MACHINERY | 


For Sale—Good saw-mill, 
er, $400. Mrs, W. F. 
N. C., Route -3. 


Twelve Horse 
gine, mounted, 
gain, rR. F, 





and boil- 
Rougemont, 


engine 
McDade, 


Gasoline En- 
dollars. Bar- 


Waterloo Boy 
two hundred 
Holman, Snow Camp, N. C. 

No. 60 Bowsher mill, 6-inch 
elevator, 60 feet 8-inch belting and idle, all 
as good as new; cost wholesale $125; will 
take $90 f.o.b. This mill will grind 
sack one bushel of corn on the cob in 
shuck per minute and will crack three of 
shell corn. Requires 8 to 10 horse power to 
drive. Merchants Grocery Co., Marion, S. C. 


| HELP WANTED 


LOCATE HOMES AND POSITIONS NOW 

Never a winter rolls around but what we 
get dozens of requests from men and boys 
who are looking for Postone on good farms; 
and never a winter rolls around but what 
We get as many more letters from farm own- 
ers who want such men. 

If you have lands for 
looking for a position, or if you want to em. 
Ploy good men—go after them now. Don't 
wait till it’s too late. 

Remember the man who locked his stable 
after his horse was gone. 

Our classified columns are eagerly 
closely read for such announcements 
a few pennies a week you 
what you are looking for. 

Then you'll be ready 
year with definite plans, 

Rates cheerfully furnished on 
Address Advertising Department, 





For 5 Sale—One 


the 








sale, if you are 


and 
and for 
can find just 
to 


start the new 


request. 





Reliable Married White Man—To work on 
farm, now and next year. J. N. Terry, 
News Ferry, Va. 

Wanted—Several honest, industrious peo- 
ple to distribute religious literature. Salary, 


$60 a month. Nichols Co., Dept. 8, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 








Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees; roses, ornamental, ete. Easy to sell; 
big profits. Write today. Smith Bros., Dept. 
26. Concord, Ga, 





Who wants experie need re 2ad estate, 
farm manager or overseer? Result getter; 
35; best references; sober. Can furnish of- 
fice or farm help if desired. State salary. 
—_, Bogue Chitto, Miss, 


office, 





Salesman—For high-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers Complete in- 
structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., “Box C23.’ 

Agents Make $5 to $10 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southwest. E. R. McClellan, Box 
927, Birmingham, Alabama, 


Men and Vomen 18 
Wanted for Government 
month. Excellent chance for Farmers. Va- 
cations. No lay offs. “Pull” unnecessary. 
Common education sufficient. List of open 
positions free. Write immediately, Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. K, 215, Rochester, N, Y. 

‘Where Are the Deac "We want ‘age nts 
to.sell our new book of 427 pages, entitled, 
“Where Are the Dead?” from a noted minis- 
ter’s viewpoint; the Bible being used as au- 
thority. This book is @ marvelous concep- 
tion and exposition of the teachings of the 
Scriptures. It is truly the twentieth century 
light, versus the dark age theories. Every- 
one is interested in the subject, ‘“‘Where Are 
the Dead?’* This book tells you. Outfit sent 
on receipt of 15 cents. Best terms; order 
outfit at once. Complete book sent postpaid 
on receipt of price, $1.50. Phillips-Boyd 
Publishing Company, Dept. F, Atlanta, Ga., 
Dallas, Texas. 


| LIVESTOCK 


oO. I. C. 
oO. I. Cc. Pigs—Silver’s 
Ramsey | Bros., Crouse, N. 


DUROC-JERSEYS | 


Inbreeding—Large, Re gistered 
Boar. J. N. Terry, News 





a Day—With our 





Years or Over— 
jobs. $65 to $150 











strain; registered, 
‘ 


Te. A void 
Duroc- Jersey 
ry, Vea. 





POLAND-C HINAS, 


~~ Poland-China Pigs—Ready to ship. S 


atis- 
faction guaranteed. Thomas & Chamings, 
Roun@g Hill, Va. 


~~ Pure-bre a. 3 
23 pounds, 
months old, 


x ola und- China ia P igs—Weighing 
Price $6. Also one 


gilt five 
$12. Belvin | Bros., Toecane, N.C, 
Pols ind C hinas— 


my specialty. 
for best stor k. 
Johnson, ealeton, 


-Big, ‘smooth 
Some fine shoats, 
Reasonably 
Va. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


“Angus Cattle—Bull “calves, cows. ‘and heif- 
ers. An exceptionally fine mature herd bull. 
Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Va, 


“boned pigs 
Write me 
priced. L. 8. 














| Will sell either 
| a good farm for 


Phil lips, 


and } 





Fer- | 





GUERNSEYS 


OATS. 





Registered 


and grade Guernseys for sale, 
ee ) 


Fletcher, Fletcher, N. 
JERSEYS. 
For Sale —C hoice Jersey 
Write today. Mrs, J. C. 
Farm, Faison, N. C. 





Cows and Heifers. 
Pass, Shelford Dairy 


Registered 
calves for 
Gordon, 


Jersey 
sale. 
Fort 


Bulis—Ric hly 
Prices 
Lewis, 


y bred bull 
reasonable. F. B. 
Salem, ba a, 


2 Young Jersey Bulls—6 
old. They are beauties; $35 
gether, $75. Oakland Farm, 
Route 3, 


and 8 months 
and $45; to- 
Sanford, N. C. 


~ HOLSTEINS. | 


eac ondale Herd’ 
Pure --bre d, registered 
y _for sale. 


cows. 


2 va 
heifers, 


'—-_ New portne ws, 
Holstein bulls, 





~ HORSES. 


Registered Percherons — Mares, Stallions, 
Fillies. Cheapest place in South to buy. 
Cc. A. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 


Percheron Stallions—Regis ered of approv- 
ed type, best strain; breeder’s prices. Rose 
Dale Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 


For Sale—Two Registered Percheron Stal- 
lions—Iodal, 5 years old, imported, and 
two years old, Dr. Chas. Mc- 


Idler, his son, 
Culloc h, Howardsville Va. 











A Bargain—H: ive tw o Percheron Stallions. 
one or trade for mares. Also 
sale, 3 miles of South Bos- 


Grove, South Boston, Va. 


SHEEP AND G ‘OATS 


Hampshire . Sheep—All 2 ages for s sale. 
_ Ingalls, Ns © 


ton. W. C. 


ale. Jas, 
_ Large, ~ Pure -bred Hampshire 3ucks— 
teady for service. Yearlings, thirty dollars; 
teed twenty dollars each. Meadow Brook 
Farm, Drewry’s Bluff, Va. 
DOGS 
Collie 


Pedigreed | 
Herndon, Va. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 
Benbow Farms 
W. E. Benbow, 


Pups. Mm “Stroud, 








The 
cows. 


always 
Oak 


have 
tidge, N. 


For Sale—Je rsey ‘Bull—Two years old; 
fifty dollars. 75 sheep; forty goats. P. J. 
Jeffreys, Dunn, N, C, 

High-bred pedigreed pigs and 
Southdown Buck Sheep, registered for sale. 
H. Cs Hargrove, Canton, N. C. 


a 





Essex 


Fifteen Southdown Ram 
pigs. September shipment. Collie pups for 
immediate shipment. Pure-bred stock. L. 
G. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C 


Registered Essex, 
China pigs, 


Lambs; Essex 





Duroc-Jersey, 
sows in farrow, service boars; 
grade sows in farrow. Registered Jersey 
Cattle. Satisfaction or money back, I paying 
return on stock. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N N. C. 


For Sale—A nice bunch of Jersey heifers 
and bull, all beautifully marked, solid color. 
black switch tip and tongue. Two Guernsey 
heifers, one Holstein bull, all tested for tu- 
berculosis, and bred to a handsome Jersey 
bull. Am offering a nice bunch of springing 
Jersey cows, fresh in September. Also offer- 
ing a car of feeders and stockers, and a 
nice bunch of Aberdeen-Angus calves, three 
out of registered cows by % bull. Two heif- 
ers; one very fine bull calf; others from 
grade cows. Address, S. A. Bailey Galt’s 
Mills’ Va 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


LEGHORNS. 


For Sale—Single Comb Brown Leghorn 
pullets and cockerels. Mrs, J. T. Gooding, 
Oriental, N. C. 


Poland- 

















For Sale—Several hundred fine Single Comb 
White Leghorn cockerels. Choice, $1; four 
for $3. Beverly Poultry Yards, Kittrell, N. ¢ 





The Warren Strain of Single Comb White 
Leghorns—The greatest egg laying strain of 
Leghorns in America, 15 to 100 eggs @ 5c; 
100 and up, 4c each. Order from this ad, 
or write for further information. 15,000 
pullets and cockerels @ $2 each. The War- 
ren Poultry Farm, T. M. Bost, Prop., Wise, 
N. C., Warren County. 

150,000 Baby Chicks for Sale—Young 
strain Single Comb White Leghorns only. 
Deliveries throughout the year. 10c each in 
any quantity. Hatching eggs shipped prompt- 
ly; never over two days old when shipped. 
Price, $5 per hundred; $2.50 for thirty, and 
1.50 for 15. We guarantee deliveries and to 
please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Office 2700 Ave, F., Birmingham, Ala. 

ORPINGTONS. 

Hundreds W hite » Orpingtons for 


half price. Midnight Poultry 
boro, N. C. 











Sale—Eggs 
Farm, Ashe- 





ROCKS. 


White Rocks of Quality. 
try | Farm, Asheboro, N.C: 





Randolph Poul- 





Fine B arred each, 


Rock C “age rels—$1 
en Smith, | 


Re idsville, N. 
DU aaa 


Ducks for 
‘armville, N. C, 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 

3aby Chicks— Tc 
try Farm, C foulw ood, 








Runner 
Lang, 


Sale—$1 each. Olive 








and 8c, Johnson Poul- 


Va. 


Exhibition Stock and Eges—From “White 
and Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games, Par- 
tridge Rocks and Runner ducks. Illustrated 
poultry guide. Beverlea Plantation, Harry 
Lee Harllee, Owner and Manager, Darling- 
ton, &. C. 





Oats—Hammond’s Seed Oats. 


Henry C. 
Hammond, Augusta, Ga. 


For Si 


Peruvian Seed 
Sample 1 


Oats— 
Rowland, Richfie ield, » N.C. iS, 
VETCH 


Seed. R. E. 


Sale—Yellow 
free. J, A. 





Augusta Vetch 
Darlington, Ala, 


MISCELLAN EOUS_ SEEDS 


‘abbage 
a axeie y 
Todd, 


‘Lambert, 


AND PLANTS. 


Cc ollard, ‘auliflower, Tomato, and 
P lente-oaaie for price list. Geo, M, 
Greensboro, N. C 





~ Stone Tomato P lants—$1.2 25 thousand. 
Dutch cabbage and collard plants, 
Oakjin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Tomato, Egg Plant, Pepper, Sweet Potato, 
Cabbage, Parsley, Thyme, Sage and Mint 
plants. Ask for price list. Geo. M. Todd, 
Greensboro, N, 4S, 


Cabbage and Collard Plants—We are offer- 
ing for sale from two to three millions fine 
cabbage and collard plants for late fall and 
winter heading, grown in the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, which is espe- 
cially adapted for raising summer plants 
that are strong and healthy, suitable for 
setting in the lower South. Varieties: Early 
Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, 
Drumhead, Succession, Prices: 500 for $1.25, 
postpaid. By express: 500 for $1; $1.50 per 
1,000; over 4,000 at $1.25 per 1,000; over 
9,000 at $1 per 1,000. Write for our catalog, 
which gives a full description of all our 
plants, and tells how to grow them, Pied- 
mont Plant Co., Inc., Greenville, S. C. 


| INCUBATOR 


Petaluma Incubators and Brooders—Auto- 
matic heat regulator, Awarded Gold Medal 
at St. Louis and Portland Expositions over 
all competitors. Grand Prize at Seattle. 
Standard of the world. We pay the freight. 
Agents wanted. J. A. Huske, State Repre- 
sentative, Fayetteville, N. C. 


Flat 
$1.50. 














| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Scholarship Loan Fund—Repay monthly 
from salary. Positions guaranteed. Fare 
paid. Piedmont Business College. Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Bookke eping a . Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Penmanship, Telegraphy, etc. Assisted by 
Western Union Telegraph Company. Spence’s 
Business School, Goldsboro, N. C, 


| MISCELLANEOUS 


Null’s Famous Melilotus Honey—10-pound 
pail, prepaid any Southern Express Co.’s 
office for $1.35. W. D. Null, Demopolis, Ala. 


Flour, Meal, Feeds, Corn, and Oats—We 
will sell you direct. All freight paid. Write 
for prices. Address, Cedar City Mills, Dept. 
B, Le banon, Tenn. 

















Men of ide as and inventive ability should 
write for new “Lists of Needed Inventions.’ 
Patent buyers and “How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” Advice free. Randolph 


& Co, Patent Attorneys, Dept. 70, Washing- 
ton, a, 





oo Water System—We will mail free 
to any one interested, a valuable book de- 
scribing the best water sytems for suburban 
and country homes. This book was written 
by a practical expert of nineteen years ex- 
perience. Send five cents in stamps to cover 
cost of mailing. ‘‘Water,’’ Box 1476, Rich- 
mond, Va. 





( ‘igars—F actory to 
introductory offer. A 
tela—a big healthy 


Consumer—A_ special 
“Smoker” or a Pane- 
cigar and a long slim 
ditto—5% inches. Just the thing after a 
day’s hard work. “Smoker” is long filler, 
grown from Havana seed; Panetela a com- 
bination with Porto Rico filler; both high 
quality, excellent flavor and aroma. Span- 
ish hand made. Biggest value ever offered. 
Boxes of 50 cigars; $3.50 per hundred, cash 
with order. Delivered by parcel post. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Smoke 5 free—money 
back if not suited. Barrows--Lopez Cigar 
Co., Monticello, Florida. 


MONUMENTS 
Monuments—Foreign and domestic monu- 
ments, marbles and granites. Designs fur- 
nished on application. W. O. Wolfe, Ashe- 
ville, N. C, 


|OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us sati 
to his honesty and busi r 

















ibility. 








LOCATE HOMES AND POSITIONS NOW 


Never a winter rolls around but what we 
get dozens of requests from men and boys 
who are looking for positions on good farms; 
and never a winter rolls around but what 
we get as many more letters from farm own- 
ergs who want such men, 

If you have lands for sale, if you are 
looking for a position, or if you want to em- 
ploy good men—go after them now. Don’t 
wait till it’s too late. 

Remember the man who locked his stable 
after his horse was gone. 

Our classified columns are eagerly and 
closely read for such announcements and for 
a few pennies a week you can find just 
what you are looking for. 

Then you'll be ready 
year with definite plans, 

Rates cheerfully furnished on 
Address Advertising Department. 


to start the new 


request, 





Farms for Sale—L. B. Dail, 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CABBAGE. 


abbageo i og lants 50 
thrifty plants. Write 
Wake Forest, N. C. 

-For fall 
300, 90c; 

Packed 

Company, 

CLOVER. 

Crimson Clover—Direct importation, any 
quantity. Write for prices. Durham Seed 
House, Durham, N. C 





~ per 
today. 


Flat Dutch 
thousand. Nice 
N. A. Hartsfield, 
and winter head- 
500, $1.15; 1,000, 
in damp moss, 
Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage Plants 
ing, 35c, 100; 
$1.75, postpaid. 
Tidewater Plant 


: 
| 
| 


Mt. Olive, N. C. 
Guilford Sale—J. A. 


for 
Groome, 


cc ounty _ F arms 
Greensboro, N, C 


Two Big Bargains—One 
| truck farm, improved. 
ford, Florida. 


ten one " five-acre 
Thomas Bates, San- 


“Rent—One to three 1 
school. E, B. 


Deans, 
North Carolina. 


Farms for 


hors se. 
high 


Route 2, 


». Near ‘ar 
Wilson, 
rent, near 
particulars 
Cc. 


farm for 
County. For 
Ric hlands, N. 


160-acre 
Jones 
BE. Cox, 


Fine Farms for 
proved tobacco and cotton 
for sale. This is the 
in the State. A. C. 


Pollocksville, 

address W. 

nice im- 

farms near Apex 

finest tobacco section 
Hughes, Apex, N. C. 


Sale—Several 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


UBBER 
roLL SNOOFING 


Strictly first quality—not seconds nor mill ends. 

( Thesame roofing sold through jobbers, drum- 

mers and retailers under well known factory 
brand at one-third more. We sell direct to user, 
You pay but one small profit over factory cost. 
SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING, 108 sq. feet to roll, 
with Nails and Cement. Guaranteed Satisfactory. 
1-Ply, Weight 35 Pounds, Roll 
2-Ply, Weight 45 Pounds, Roll. 
3-Ply, Weight 55 Pounds, Roll. 

Shipped quick from Richmond; little freight. 
Free Samples and New Catalog quoting money- 
saving prices on 5000 Articles for Home, Field and 
Shon. Every Southern Farmer needs this book. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
**The South’s Mail Order House” 











Have Several Farms I Want to Sell—Some 
of them extra good; large and small. Write, 
A. McKenzie, Chadbourn, N. C. 


“We have large and small farms, well “im- 
proved, from 25 per acre and up. Over- 
street Re alty e., , Douglas, Ga. 


tobacco land; 
Write for cat. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Eastern North Carolina Farms for Sale— 
Five to one thousand acre tracts. Write for 
circular. Joe A. Parker, Goldsboro, N. C. 


~~ Farms for Rent—wWith privilege of buying, 
Come to Putnam County before the advance 
in price. Several fine farms for sale. M. S, 
Shivers, Eatonton, Ga 


Vir ginia Farms—Bright 
stock, grain and fruit farms. 
alog. Venable & Ford, 








“Seveyal splendid farms and tracts of wood- 
land for development, at bargain prices; 
Beaufort and Hyde Counties. Write for bul- 
letin. Washington-Beaufort Land Co., Wash- 
ington, N,. C. 

For Sale—1,252 Acres of Good Land, 
Calhoun County, Georgia, 
vation, by owners whose 
it impossible for them to 
to the farm. Ellis, Webb 
Georgia. 





in 
15 plows in culti- 
professions render 
give any attention 
& Ellis, Americus, 





~ For Sale—442-acre farm, 
Stewart County; railroad station on place; 
5-room dwelling; 4 tenant houses; good for 
anything that grows out of dirt; fine for cat- 
tle. For particulars, write, J. P. Adams, 
Richland, Ga. 


For Sale—400-acre Farm—Fairfield Coun- 
ty, South Carolina. 200 acres in good state 
of cultivation. Nine houses, two large barns; 
other good out-buildings. Will sell stock 
and tools. Write for particulars. Jas, P. 
Caldwell, Winnsboro, S. C. 


at Charles, Ga., 








“For Sale—Fine grain and grass farm, 148 
acres, four miles from two good towns, on 
improved highway. Good buildings. Well 
watered and lays well. Bargain at $5,500. 
For full particulars and new catalog of other 
farms, write, Jeffreys, Hester & Company, 
Chase City, Va 


Mississippi and Alabama—Pine lands in 
tracts of 40 acres and up, for general farm- 
ing, stock raising, fruit, vegetables, ete. Ele- 
vated and gently rolling; good water. $5 to 
$12 per acre. Liberal terms. For Folder, 
maps, etc., address, Geo. Kilborn, Box 212, 
Mobile, Alabama, 


Go South—I am offering several well im- 
proved farms in a section where all kinds of 
truck, tobacco, cotton, grain and hay are all 
successfully grown; where labor is cheap and 
plentiful; where the climate is mild and 
healthy; and where good lands sell cheap, 
For full information, address, C. M. Reaves, 
Loris, a. ©: 











“For Sale—584 Acres—Located on good pub- 
lic road, near school and church; 5-room 
dwelling, good barn, two tenant houses, 
200 acres in timber, 175 acres in cultivation, 
50 acres in pasture; 35 acres in bottom land; 
7 miles from Abbeville, 3 miles from Ver- 
dery. Price $7.75 per acre; easy terms. Al- 
len Banks, Troy, SS. C, 


For Sale—Bright Tobacco Land—“True to to 
the name,” deep gray top soil, with sandy, 
gray and yellow subsoil. Fine shipping fa- 
cilities; on the Virginian Railway; good to- 
bacco market; improved roads; churches, and 
up-to-date schools. No malaria, land un- 
dulating, and cheaper than elsewhere. One 
hundred fine farms. Honorable dealing; 
titles guaranteed. Investigate this pro- 
gressive town and prosperous section of 
Virginia. Virginian Realty Co., Inc, Ken- 
bridge, Va. 


No. 565—89 acres—Virginia Farm—three 
miles from station; good productive soil; 
well fenced and watered; six-room dwelling; 
price, $3,500. No. 106—125 Acres—Orchard 
and Farm—40 acres in plantation; big crop 
on trees included, at $5,750. No. 459—105 
Acre Orchard and Farm—One and one-half 
miles from station; Plantation of 1,000 trees 
price, $5,000. No. 432—325 Acres—Fine, 
ductive soil; one-half mile from 
large, brick Colonial dwelling, with 
improvements; splendid orchard; price, $13,- 
500. For particulars regarding the above 
and other Virginia properties, address, 
Edward S. Wilder & Company, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, 





pro- 
station; 
modern 








i] 
Why not get up a club of 25-cent 


subscribers? Get something you 
want for yourself or your home, 
“without money and without price” 
and at the same time help your 
neighbors and your neighborhood 
—because you know the more of 
them who read The Progressive 
Farmer, the more progressive the 
neighborhood is. 


























Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 
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Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 











HOW “YANKEES” DO IT 
Y LITTLE married a Yan- 
kee farmer and he is some “lazy.” 
He won’t do anything he can keep 
from doing. 
The other day ] 


sister 


was up there on 
the back porch romping with Judith 
—their ten-year-old girl. All of a 
sudden we heard a voice near, yet 
far away and Judith jumped up, grab- 
bed a big megaphone hanging on the 
wall and stood “at attention.” I fol- 
lowed her eyes and there down at 
the dairy house a_ hundred 
away—stood her “lazy” daddy, 
with a megaphone. The following 
conversation took place: 

“Judith tell your mother to get 
ready. While she’s you run 
down to the shop and start the en- 
eine The water’s getting low and we 
won't be back for sometime. And 
while you are at it, call up Mr. 
and ask him to have that flour 
when we come by in the 
And Judith call up Mr——— 
him we'll bring 


yards 
also 


dressing, 


ready 
machine. 
and tell 
some butter on our 

will Daddy.” and 
would you believe it? that little 
snipe of a girl ran out, pressed a but- 
ton and the gasoline engine started 
to pump. About that time my 
Caine out, attached a belt to her 
washing machine and churn and 
started into the house to put dinner 
on in the fireless cooker. 

All this tickled me a lot and while 
the women folks were getting ready 
I went down to watch them milk. I 
say “them” expecting to find four or 
five men milking All I found in the 
cow barn was my lazy, trifling, “Yan- 
kee” brother-in-law sitting down 
reading a paper. The milking ma- 
chine was doing the work. 

When the machines got through, 
my brother-in-law grabbed a line, 
yanked it down and the cows were 
all released at once. He swung an- 
other lever, the barn door was open- 
ed and the cows strolled out to pas- 
ture. 

Going into the milk house he start- 
ed another little engine which ran 
the milk cooler and the cream separ- 
ator, filled the bottles and cleansed 
the milk cans. 

By this time, we 
“Oo-hoo” from the house and Judith 
was saying: “We are waiting, Dad.” 
When all was ready, my “lazy” broth- 
er did go to the trouble to crank his 
little Ford car—and off we went for a 
“joy ride.” 

Late that evening I 
brother if the 


sister 


heard another 


asked my 
engine wouldn’t run 
the water tank over. He replied 
“What if it does! Overflow pipes 
water the orchard and garden and 
also carry water to the cows in the 
pasture.” 

Getting no consolation there If 
turned to my sister in the back of the 
car and asked her who would look 
after the supper in the fireless cook- 
er. She sawed me off with “Why 
goosie—it gan’t burn up in a ‘fireless’ 
cooker! Quit worrying and enjoy 
this great fresh air. I quit worrying 
long ago.” 

And. yet they are not rich. They 
are just good, every-day Ohio-farm- 
folks. : . 

If that’s “lazy”—me for a lazy life! 


UNCOVERED AT LAST 


; ae is a quack medicine made 
in Chattanooga sold as “The Wo- 
man’s Tonic.” 

The American Medical Association 
at Chicago has just sent me a booklet 
proving that it is a fraudulent 
holic nostrum, You Cat vet a copy 
by sending them four cents. 


1 
alico- 


[ wish woman in America 
sh ime to rob 
ignorant and the dying. 
believe God will punish such people 


in the end. 


every 
would read it. It 


the sick, the 
T 
I 


When writing advertisers, mention The 


Progressive Farmer, 





| Lights for the Farm Home 


ACETYLENE LIGHTS FOR ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS 


First Prize Letter 


W* SHOULD do more to make our 
homes attractive, house work a 
everything convenient 
and sanitary. That I practice what I 
preach is shown by my little home 
being painted, waterworks and sew- 
erage installed, and to these I re- 
cently added lights. 

Ours are acetylene lights, 
a system may be 

Place the gas generator a. the barn 
or any outhouse and run a pipe from 
it to each you want a light—of 
course you want one in each room, 
hall, 
the fixtures to the pipe, 
water and carbide in the generator, 
turn on the gas and light 
match, or get a lighter, and at once 





pleasure, and 


and such 


place 


your room is flooded with the softest | 


light known. My living room. 1s 
14x20, and I have 
in it and I can sit, any 
read the 

sew or play the piano without the 
least inconvenience. 

This can be placed in any one’s 
home anywhere at a cost of 
$100, as follows: Generator $50, fix- 
tures $23, (this can be made more or 
less.) pipe $10, and some freight and 
other little expenses, making a total 
of about $100. J. Gs HAE, 

Carnesville, Ga. 


news, 


about 





EFFICIENT, LIGHTING AT SMALL | 


EXPENSE 


Second ‘Petne Letter 


USE the Aladdin Mantle Lamp, 

which common coal oil and 
gives four or five times as much light 
as the ordinary coal oil lamp, at the 
same time using less oil. It is per- 
fectly safe and cannot explode. It 
gives a soft, brilliant, white light, 
easy on one’s eyes, while the ordinary 
lamp gives out a yellow, dull light, 
hard on the eyes. 

It is the best lamp for the money 
that is made, in my opinion. If the 
average farm house contains six 
rooms, it can have good lights for a 
cost of from $30 to $50, while the 
acetylene and electric lights cost 
from four to six times this amount. 
No costly installation is necessary as 
almost anyone that can read and un- 
derstand can learn how to operate 
it in 30 minutes. It lights and is put 
out ‘like the ordinary lamp. Few 
farm homes can afford to pay 
$150 to $400 for lights, 
few that cannot afford at least one 
good light for the reading room. The 
lamps range in price from $4 to $8.50, 
according to style. 


BIVER GRANT. 


uses 


Pontotoc, Miss. 





HAS ACETYLENE LIGHTS 


Third Prize Letter 


ACK of suitable lighting is a prob- 

lem that has caused much dissat- 
isfaction with farm life, and I want 
to tell you of my 
also the cheapest. 

We had trouble with lamps up until 
when a man spent 
the night at our house and showed us 
how much better acetylene 
were than the common 
had a small 
light and our 
side and put a newspaper 
them The side that the lamp 
a pale yellow light, while the 


side was a soft, white light. 


about a year ago, 


between 
On Was 

The company sends you your gen- 
erator in a crate and you have to put 
This has 
I would 


it up and pipe your house. 
to be done 
] 


very carefully, and 


advise any one not to try to do it 


himself, but to hire a good plumber, 

as it saves money and trouble in the 

long run E. H. PEARSON. 
Autaugaville, Ala. 





installed as follows: | 


porch and at the barn. Fasten | 
place your 


with a} 


a double chandelier | 
where in it and | 
and my wife can read, | 


from | 
yet there are | 


—it answers every beverage re- 
quirement—vim, vigor, refreshment, 


wholesomeness. 


It will satisfy you. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
Nicknames encourage substitution, 


THBH COCA-COLA COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Whenever 
you seean 


Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola, 


= = NSURE—YOUR-—POST 
| —AGCAINST-DECA 


Save the continual expense and bother of digging out 
rotten posts and setting new ones. 























They will last three or four times as long if you 
treat them with 


Reeves Wood Preserver 


to their value your labor expense (about 10c 
each for setting, complete). Then compare the 
total with what it would have been if you had 
used Reeves Wood Preserver. 

You don’t need special apparatus. The pre- 
servative can be applied with a brush Wie 
paint, or you can dip posts in the oil. 

Ask for a free sample and more information~ 
TODAY, 


THE REEVES COMPAN 


sf F. 
Manufacturers of Reeves a Preserver, Preservative Stains, Barn Paints. 


It prevents decay. 

The Cost—From 7c to 10c each for posts 2x4, 8 
feet long, treated all over. Or about half that 
amountif only the bottoms and tops are pro- 
tected. 

Just consider what it costs you to build and 
keep up your fences. Figure how many posts 
you have used in the past 15 or 20 years. Add 


MANUFACTURERS 
New Orleans, La, 





























favorite light, and 


lights | 
lamps. He | 
generator and he put his | 
brightest lamp side by | 


Was | 


ee 


Jill 
= increased by the installation of an ILLINOIS 


Has Solved the Problem {|| i 
of Farm Home Lighting— v , 


‘The comfort of your home will be greatly 4). 


Acetylene Lighting System. The 
ILLINOIS Generator is the safest gener- \ 
ator made, whether installed inside or =\ ~ 
Mout. By our system you can do away ft 
with the use of matches in your house 
and barn. Write for full particulars. 
Monmouth Acetylene Electric Mig.Co. 
Dept. P;- MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS. 








| 








lvance prices: 1 pound, $1.00; 6 pounds, $5.00. Post- 


_ paid. If you do not Foyt epant this most wonder- 
ful hay grass, write for descriptive circular 
ll an rass THE TEXAS SEED BREEDING FARMS, 


5. L. MITCHELL, Jr., Mgr. Sherman, Texas. 








When writing to advertisers say. “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ng it carries. 
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Get Two Crops From Land 
That Now Yields Only One 


Don’t let ycur land stand idle—earning nothing after you have gathered 
your cotton crop or harvested your corn. You can sow grain right between 
your cotton or corn rows and harvest a good grain crop in the spring. You 
can get two crops from land that now yields only one. You can practice a 
soil building rotation of your crops—raise more cotton or corn on half your 
present acreage than you now raise upon all of it. This fall your fields will 
be a splendid seed bed for grain without further expense. Don’t wait until 
the crops have all been gathered and go to the labor and expense of plow- 
ing and harrowing your fields. Investigate today—there is a better way. 





aa ‘ a, ons 


Pe et oe Orie Ym go emeae £ Derell 
The Cole %:: Grain Drill fq 


M/ 
git\- 
With a Cole Grain Drill, one man and one horse can easily plant 6 to 8 v 


acres per day. There is no damage to the cotton or corn. Your grain is | 
nicely sowed at the right time. Later your crop is gathered and stalks cut | 


»2—))e=— vr 


We Wp 


without any damage to the grain. 

Cole drills save % of the labor of sowing grain and pay for themselves 
the very first season. Grain sowed with this machine is insured against win- 
ter killing. It is planted in the bottom of furrows where it can get all the Outdoors for forty years 
moisture. Freezing can’t spew up the little plants. Five times as safe from 
winter killing as when sowed broad-cast. Cole Drills are well adapted for 


om rows, or other crops, or upon prepared land. painted once-calries five tons today 


The Cole machines make profitable crop HEN Mr. Peter Kern, Jr. of Reese, Mich. bought a Studebaker 


rotation easy for the Southern farmer. Like wagon, thirty-two years ago, the wagon had been working for eight 
everything good, these machines are imitated. 


Den't accent any eubstitutes, See that you years. This means that it has now been in use forty years. 
@ cet the genuine COLE. Write A letter from Mr. Kern Says: 

Y for catalog, telling you how you “IT bought my Studebaker from Henry Daley thirty-two years ago. The wagon 

save UA in sowing grain and get has never been housed—always out in the open air and has had but one coat 


: * : of paint in the forty years. 
a bigger yield. Write today! : ave used this wagon to haul sugar beets, four tons at a time, over country 


roads. The materialin the wagon is as hard as a bone. 
Th a € | M f C 4 In 1881 I bought more land, giving me a total of 340 acres, and my old wagon 
0 e . 89 with one other Studebaker I bought fifteen years ago, has done all the hauling. 
will guarantee my old Studebaker to deliver 5 tons today. I am satisfied 


Charlotte N. Cc. | that the Studebaker is the best farm wagon in the country.” 
; | MADE OF THE RIGHT MATERIAL 


This letter proves that Studebakers use You may be offered a wagon represented 
good paint on their wagons, but the real to be “‘just as good as a Studebaker’’—and 
reason for the long life of Mr. Kern’s wagon _at a lower price. Don’t be fooled. It is the 
is the material underneath the paint. Nothing life of a wagon that counts. Studebaker 
but the best of everything is used in Stude- _ wagons are the cheapest in the end. 
baker wagons. Remember Studebakers have been build- 

You can buy today a Studebaker wagon ing wagons for over sixty years and they 
that will last you just as long and give you know how to build wagons that will last 
just as faithful service as the wagons Mr.Kern _longest and give the most satisfaction. 
and others describe. The same thing is true of Studebaker 

Buggies and Harness. 


STUDEBAKER South Bend, Ind. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS KANSAS CITY DENVER 
MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 


Adv. 2007 


Studebakers last a lifetime 




























































































= 5 What is your 
—— preference in a re- 
Ppeating shotgun—hand- 
operated or autoloading? 


If hand-operated, you know the Reming- 

ton-UMC Pump Gun. Everybody knows it. 

If autoloading, then get your dealer to show you 

the Remington-UMC Autoloading Shotgun—an arm 

that is performing in a way to show sportsmen that here 
at last is an autoloading shotgun that works. 

Remington-UMC Repeating and Autoloading Shotguns 

are sold by dealers everywhere. Find the one who shows 

the Red Ball Mark of Remington-UMC—the sign of Sports. 

mens Headquarters. He's the man. 
To keep your gun cleaned and lubricated right, use Rem 


» the new powder solvent, rust preventative, and gun 
lubricant. 


= 


REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
299 Broadway New York 











Plow deep. Get the rich soil that lies under the surface. 
Th> Rumely OilPull Tractor plows fast and cheap. It 
has more than doubled the profits on many plantations. 


=» 30-60 


rs 
Oyu Hors epower 


The OilPull uses kerosene or cheapest distillates at all 
loads, at any work. It’s easy to start and easy to operate, 
will keep your house safe when sparks {iy from the chimney, or a fire doesn’t tire and will work all night if necessary. 
rages near you. And when the big storms come, they will keep your | | The OilPull furnishes reliable power for all kinds of belt 


house dry—and after years and years go by, these shingles will be found work, and for plowing, harvesting, roadmaking and hauling. 
as serviceable as ever, ‘The, best roof money can buy—lightest and : 


1 ? 

handsomgst—made of tin, painted both sides or galvanized—no solder, paper Beare RMB GAS A cr te Aes sits thie saa 
pos psec. — ve PS 0y iy RE Satna, better stationary engines for all uses than the Rumely-Falk for kerosene 
and no repairs required. i ine is backed b 

ight i igi t i the Rumely-Olds for gasoline. Every Rumely machine is backed by 
Cortright is the original and only PROVED metal shingle—sold for 27 years. ene : A . 
Look for the name CORTRIGHT on the top of each shingle. | Rumelyservice,49 branches, 11,000 dealers. Supplies or parts onshort notice. 
Write for name of dealer near you. If we have no agent close by, we RUMELY LINES 
will send samples, prices and detail of information direct to you. Kerosene Tractors Engine Gang Plows Gasoline Engines Cream Separators 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING co. | Gasoline Tractors Threshing Machines Oil Engines Corn Machines 


Steam Engines Clover Hullers Baling Presses Lighting Plants 


58 N. 23d Street, Philadelphia 160N. Fifth Avenue, Chicago | RUMELY P RODUCTS COMPANY 
| Chicago Uncorporated) Illinois 
= Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La. Memphis, Tenn. Harrisburg, Pa. 
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When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement! in ee aamaemes sem —_—SSSS— 
The Progressive Farmer.” The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guranteed. 








